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1. QUIEN CALLA, OTORGA 


E date of Quien calla, otorga is important, for it was in this 

play and its predecessor, El castigo del penséque, that Dojia 
Blanca de los Rfos de Lampérez ' found telling evidence to support 
her theory that Tirso was the illegitimate son of the second Duque 
de Osuna, Don Juan Téllez Gir6n. This would mean that Gabriel 
Téllez, who wrote under the pen-name of Tirso, was half-brother to 
the great Pedro Téllez Girén,? generous patron of Quevedo and 
proud viceroy of Naples. This critic would, in a measure at least, 


1 See Dofia Blanca’s El enigma biogrdfico de Tirso de Molina (Madrid, 1928), 
together with various reviews of this monograph: Jenaro Artiles Rodriguez, 
Rev. BAM, 1928, V, 403-411; C. Anibal, Hispania, 1929, XII, 325-327; J. Millé 
y Giménez, Sintesis, 1929, IX, 367-368. See also Don Quijote (ed. Rodriguez 
Marin, 1927-28), VII, 346-347. 

Dofia Blanca has relied heavily, too, on El Melancélico, a play which I 
believe to have been written in 1623, not in 1611, as Cotarelo thought, nor in 
1615, as the author of El enigma suggests. (See note 17 below). The coming 
issue of the Hispanic Review will carry studies not only of El Melancélico but also, 
of Esto st que es negociar, Amar por sefias, Quien no cae, no se levania, Tanto es 
lo de mds como lo de menos, Santo y sastre, Quien da luego, da dos veces, and the 
auto, Los hermanos parecidos. 

Unless it is otherwise stated, all references to Tirso’s plays in the studies 
that follow are to the editions of the BAE (V) or the NBAE (IV, IX); allusions 
to the Cigarrales are to the text of Said Armesto. All percentages of versification 
are based on Tirso’s Partes, or if the comedia in question did not appear in the 
Partes, on the princeps. 

I should like here to record my appreciation of the help of a University 
Women’s fellowship in 1937-38. 

* Dofia Blanca de los Rios (op. cit., p. 36) was not entirely certain in her 
own mind as to whether Tirso was son of the first or the second Duke of Osuna. 
After putting the question, she states: ‘‘Me inclino a creer que el padre incégnito 
del Gabriel de ia partida de San Ginés era el segundo de los citados duques, 
es decir D. Juan, el padre del Gran Girén. . . .” 
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identify the Don Rodrigo, whom Tirso has satirized in Quien calla, 
otorga and El castigo del penséque—in both he is a second son who, 
after quarreling with his older brother, has cleared out to Flanders— 
with this third Duke of Osuna who was thrust in prison a few days 
after Philip IV’s accession on March 31, 1621, there to remain until 
death claimed him in 1624. 

This claim has been denied recently by Mr. Robert Avrett,* 
who, after indicating the three Rodrigo Girén’s listed by Fernandez 
de Bethencourt, eliminates two as possibilities and points out that 
if “Tirso . . . used this Rodrigo [i.e. the illegitimate son of Don 
Pedro, third Duque de Osuna] as his protagonist, merely changing 
his illegitimate status to that of second son . . . then Don Juan 
Téllez Girén must have been the mayorazgo whose mistreatment of 
Rodrigo is stressed in El castigo del penséque, and Don Juan would 
have been about fifteen or sixteen by 1613, the date assigned to the 
play.”’ He concludes: ‘‘Thus the possibility that Tirso’s Rodrigo 
may be historical seems to be scarcely a probability.’ ¢ 

In a study whose purpose is to help establish the chronology of 
Tirso’s theatre, I cannot stop to prove the rightness or wrongness of 
these conclusions. It is, on the other hand, possible to prove that 
the passage in Quien calla, otorga which has served as underpinning 
for Dofia Blanca’s theory, was written not around 1613, when the 
Duque de Osuna was viceroy of Naples, but instead in 1623 when 
the life of that nobeman was already in its twilight. 

Cotarelo places the composition of Quien calla, otorga in 1613, 
shortly after that of El castigo del penséque:* “‘Fué escrita poco 
después que ella [El castigo del penséque] y por tanto en 1613, 
aunque parece que su representacién no se efectué hasta 1617, pues 
dice que la hizo Olmedo (Alonso de) y éste no figura como autor de 
titulo hasta aquel afio.” As we shall see, this play—at least the 
passage which was so essential to Dofia Blanca’s theory that Tirso 

“Tirso and the Ducal House of Osuna,” The Romanic Review, 1939, XXX 
125-132. 


‘Mr. Avrett quotes, as authority for this date, Cotarelo’s Tirso de Molina: 
investigaciones bio-bibliogrdficas (Madrid, 1893, pp. 156-157). The same date is 
given in his 1902 edition of the NBAE (IX, p. xi). Cotarelo has almost certainly 
taken it from Hartzenbusch (BAZ, V, p. xxxviii). Mr. Avrett’s limiting clause, 
“if the latter date [1613] for the appearance of the two comedias be accepted,” 
would perhaps indicate that there existed in his mind certain doubts concerning 
this point. 

5’ NBAE, IX, p. xxxiii. First printed in Parte J, Sevilla, 1627. We shall 
have occasion shortly to reconsider the date attached to this play. Quien calla, 
otorga appeared in this same Parte of 1627. 
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was of aristocratic, if irregular lineage—must have been written 
shortly after February 11th, 1623. 

This comedia can, with little difficulty, be placed between De- 
cember, 1619 and March 1, 1624. On the latter date, Quien calla, 
otorga was in the hands of Roque de Figueroa.* Internal evidence 
gives an equally definite ab quo. In the seventh scene of the first 
act,’ Don Rodrigo Girén, after an absence of quite some time, is 
re-united with his servant Chinchilla, who gives him the news- 
budget from Madrid: 


Don Roprigo. {Qué hay en la corte de nuevo? 
CHINCHILLA. Muchas cosas, que es contallas 
un proceder infinito; 
mas diréte las que bastan. 
una plaza generosa.... 
Don Roprico. Dime mucho desa plaza. 
CHINCHILLA. Que estd, sin ser despensero, 
@ puras sisas medrada. 


Let us stop for a moment with this bit of news. The reference to a 
“plaza generosa”’ which was ‘‘a puras sisas medrada”’ can refer 
only to one thing: the enlargement of the Plaza Mayor at the 
expense of the surrounding districts, which was finished after De- 
cember 3, 1619. Previous to that time it was a very miserable 
affair indeed and could by no stretch of imagination be called “‘ge- 
nerosa.’’® Tirso had a few years before, when writing his third 


*See H. Mérimée, Spectacles et comédiens 4 Valencia, Toulouse and Paris, 
1913, p. 169. Olmedo must have sold it to Figueroa, for it is stated in the heading 
of the princeps: ‘‘ Representéla Olmedo.” 

7™P. 94. There are, in my opinion, important cuts in this scene, which are 
probably due to the censor. Notice the following bit of disconnected dialogue 
between Chinchilla and Don Rodrigo: “Hay en la Calle Mayor/ joyerias en que 
se halla/ mucha carne de doncella,/ y aunque ésta vale barata,/ se vende en 
cintas. Esa es/ color, por grave, estimada.” Hartzenbusch (BAE, V, 91 and 
108) points out other omissions in I, 3 and II, 6. 

This whole scene is to me reminiscent of that chapter (II) of the second part 
of the Quijote where, separated for some time from his beloved Sancho, the 
hidalgo questions his squire as to the opinion of the vulgo concerning his recent 
deeds of daring and also on the reception that is being accorded the Primera 
parte of the Ingenioso hidalgo. I believe that Tirso’s scene had its inspiration 
in that chapter. I shall, at an early date, discuss Tirso’s debt to Cervantes. 

® Capmany (Origen histérico y etimolégico de las calles de Madrid, Madrid, 
1863, p. 428) terms it “reducida y mezquina” before this reincarnation. See 
also Quevedo’s poem of 1619 on this plaza (ed. Astrana Marin, Obras en verso, 


p. 182). It begins: ‘‘ Mientras que fui tabiques y desvanes, / desigual en cimiento 
y azutea. . . .” 
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cigarral (p. 198),* applied the much stronger adjective “‘milagrosa”’ 
to this new plaza, but time dulls marvels for us all. He was again 
to refer to it in La celosa de si misma.'° The Ayuntamiento had, 
after two previous unsuccessful attempts in 1608 and 1613 to wrest 
the necessary land from its unwilling owners, given orders for re- 
building it on Sept. 13, 1617, and within two years’ time had finished 
it, according to Le6én Pinelo." The last nail was hardly in when 
there occurred a fire which necessitated its being rebuilt in part." 
It was to be the very heart of court festivities, among others those 
instituted in honor of the Prince of Wales. 

Let us now examine another segment of this same news-budget, 
remembering at the same time that virtually all allusions to carriages 
in Tirso’s theatre belong to the 20’s. Chinchilla tells his master (I, 
vii, 94 ab): 

La multitud de los coches 
en Egipto fuera plaga, 

si autoridad en Madrid; 

no se tiene por honrada 
mujer que no se cochea; 

y tan adelante pasa 

que una pastelera dicen 
haber comprado una caja 
tirada de dos rocines 

que traen la harina que gasta, 
en que sdbados y viernes 

se pasea autorizada; 

pero en viniendo el domingo, 
hasta el fin de la semana, 

* See n. 62 of this study. 

0], ii, 129a. See section 5 of this study for quotation. 

ut See Anales de Madrid, Madrid, 1931, pp. 128, 351-353, 377-380. Fernando 
de Acevedo, President of the Consejo de Castilla, states (p. 352) that the project 
‘se adelanté tanto que pudo su Majestad, a la vuelta de Lisboa . . . ver cuasi 
fenecida dicha plaza.’”” Mesonero Romanos’ El antiguo Madrid (Madrid, 1881, 
I, 271) states merely: “El primer suceso histérico a que sirvié de teatro esta 
plaza tuvo lugar a 15 de mayo de 1620, pocos meses después de concluida la nueva. 
Celebrdbase aquel dia por la villa la beatificacién del glorioso Isidro Labrador. 

. .’ Philip III left the village of Casarrubios del Monte, where illness had 
overtaken him as he returned from Portugal, on December 3, 1619. (See Pinelo, 


op. cit., p. 483.) Thus the plaza was finished between this date and May 15, 
1620—probably in December or January. 

%In the Guia de Madrid para el afio 1656, which Luis Martinez Kleiser 
published (Madrid, 1926, p. 88), it is stated: “En 1620 cuando se daba por 
concluida [la plaza] y con ocasién de las fiestas organizadas para celebrar la 
beatificacién de San Isidro, un incendio hizo dafios en el recinto por valor de 
cuatro mil ducados.” 
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trueca el coche por el horno 
y el abano por la pala. 
Los mozos que pastelizan 
son cocheros por su tanda, 
con que nuestra pastelera 
va, aunque gorda, sancochada. 
No hay mal que por bien no venga; “ 
digolo, porque afrentadas 
las damas, de andar a pie, 
salen menos de sus casas. 
Una premdtica nueva 
ha salido de importancia 
en materia de reforma. 
Don Roprigo. Eso ser4, si se guarda. 
CHINCHILLA. Mandar que todos los hombres 
que de cincuenta no pasan 
cuando en coches anduvieren 
no puedan llevar espadas. 
Don Roprico. {Por qué? 
CHINCHILLA. Danlos por enfermos, 
y quieren por esta causa 
que se entienda andar en coches 
lo mismo que andar con bandas. 
Har replicado los mozos 
que como ha tanto que andan 
en coches, no tienen uso 
de caballos, jqué ignorancia!, 
por lo cual se les concede 
que por cuatro meses vayan 
en sillones o en jamugas, 
excusando que no caigan. 


4% A proverb found in Correas’ Vocabulario (Madrid, 1924, p. 351) with the 
form “No Hay mal que no venga por bien; catad para quien.” 

In a form which is identical to Tirso’s line, it served Alarcén for one of his 
best plays. Professors J. M. Hill and M. M. Harlan, in their recent edition of 
this play (Cuatro comedias, New York, 1941), give 1623 as a terminus ab quo 
because of the mention of the golilla (I, vv. 691-693 and n.), but suggest “1631 
or 1632 as a likely date of composition.” I have not gone into the matter, but 
the stress on simplicity of dress—to the disgust of the hatter and the tailor— 
would fit in very well indeed with the decrees of 1623. See also the story of 
the cuellicida (I, 194) in this play, sc entirely in the spirit of Quevedo’s well-known 
lines, “yo, cuello azul pecador,” to which the editors allude in their note on the 
golilla (p. 292). 

Castillo Solérzano also wrote a short story, No hay mal que no venga por bien, 
which was published in his Jornadas alegres (Madrid, 1626). The aprobacién of 
Martinez Herrera is dated June 12th of the preceding year. 
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Certain things would appear to be evident from this passage. 
The decrees of reform, concerning whose observance Tirso is evi- 
dently skeptical, have already come out: wna premdtica nueva ha 
salido.“ It has not forbidden the use of carriages to the rank and 
file, as the aristocracy had wished, no doubt, for the baker’s wife 
rides proudly about, with consent of the authorities (autorizada), 
amongst ‘‘the multitude of coaches which would have been a plague 
in Egypt, but are authorized in Madrid.” 

The ab quo of December, 1619 which we have established for this 
scene precludes the possibility of this being a reference to the pre- 
mdtica of 1611 against carriages, and, though there had been re- 
newed agitation for a law against them since 1618," I can find no 
evidence that there was any decree pertaining to their use, nor 
even any real expectation of one, between late 1619 and the fall of 
1622. On November 16th of the latter year, it will be remembered, 
Almansa y Mendoza wrote: ‘‘. . . se entiende que de la Junta han 
resultado muchas cosas importantes al bien y aumento de la re- 
publica, como es . . . que se quiten los coches que no fueren de 
cuatro caballos, excepto los de los consejeros que los puedan traer 
con dos en esta corte.”” Yet when the laws were actually published 
on February 11, 1623, they included no restrictions on the use of 
carriages. This passage, then, would presumably have been written 
after February 11, 1623, when the decrees, as printed, “authorized” 
the hordes of carriages in that they did not forbid them to the masses 
as had been expected.'* Don Rodrigo’s skepticism as to the ob- 

“ Hartzenbusch, Cotarelo, and Dofia Blanca de los Rios, in dealing with the 
date of Quien calla, otorga, all ignore this lead. Perhaps they thought it a belated 
allusion to the decrees of January, 1611. Cotarelo was evidently perturbed by 
the fact that the play carries in its heading the statement that Olmedo acted it, 


when this actor did not become head of a company until 1617. See NBAEZ, 
IX, p. xxxiii. 

8 See my study, “Certain Phases of the Sumptuary Decrees of 1623 and 
their Relation to Tirso’s Theatre,” Hispanic Review, 1942, X, 99-101. 

16 The rest of the passage is puzzling, though it might well be clear had we 
the outlines of the law as it was originally contemplated. Martin Hume’s 
statements (The Court of Philip IV, p. 131), “the use of coaches was only to be 
allowed to people of certain rank,” and “women were forbidden to drive up and 
down unattended by father or husband,” suggest that there was in the decree, 
as it was first written, some foundation for the contrast of the pastelera who 
rides about in her improvised coach and the ladies who “afrentadas . . . de 
andar a pie, salen menos de sus casas.”” Did the government in the fall of 1622 
contemplate an attempt to shame the ladies out of their excessive fondness for 
carriages by permitting them to the rabble—as they were to try in 1639 to dis- 
courage the use of the guardainfante among women of social standing by pro- 
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servance of these reforms in general (eso serd si se guarda) would 
indicate that this passage could hardly have been written long after 
the law was put into execution on March Ist.'’ 

There is one other allusion in this same scene which we must 
consider. Chinchilla assures his master (I, vii, 94a): 


Anda lo azul tan valido 

que hubo viejo que esta pascua '* 
sac6 por vivir al uso, 

azul cabellera y barba. 


At the moment blue was so popular that one old fellow had even 
dyed his hair and beard that color. This can hardly be anything 
other than a reference to the azul, which, with the aid of the various 
decrees forbidding its use in 1623, became immensely popular.'* 
The story was, as we shall see, sufficiently good for Tirso to have 
alluded to it also in La fingida Arcadia *° in which place it is fused 
with another joke that Tirso has referred to on other occasions. 

It may even be that Tirso wrote this play for Olmedo to act at 
Carnival, for in the very next scene, where we are given a description 
of the ladies of the court as they throw perfumed snow balls at their 
gallants,” the following line occurs: ‘como son carnestolendas.”’ 


hibiting them to all except women of the streets? (See Sempere y Guarinos, 
Hist, del lujo, I1, 124-125.) And did they entertain the hope of shaming the 
effeminate young men into abandoning their use by forbidding them to wear 
swords when riding about in carriages? Or should all this be considered as 
nothing more than Tirso’s whimsical suggestions to the government as to how 
it might secure real co-operation from the ladies and gentlemen? See “Certain 
Phases of the Sumptuary Decrees of 1623 . . .,” loc. cit., pp. 97-102. 

17 One finds this same skepticism in El Melancélico (III, iv, 80b), another 
play containing a reference to the decree that was expected against carriages. 
See n. 1 above. 

If this play were written between February 11th, the day when the law 
was first published, and March Ist, the beginning of the Lenten season when the 
premdticas were declared in force, the “‘esta pascua’’ to which Tirso refers could 
have been either the pascua de Navidad or the pascua de la Epifania (i.e. de Reyes). 
When the term pascua refers to the whole time between Christmas and the 
Epiphany, it is, today at least, usually used in the plural. 

19 See ‘Certain Phases of the Sumptuary Decrees of 1623 . . .,” pp. 102-111. 

*© See I, vii, 441b. See section 2 of this study. 

*1 See a description of a similar court amusement in the Cigarrales de Toledo, 
p. 155. 

It should be remembered that Carnival is “a period of festivity in Roman 
Catholic countries, beginning on the day after the Epiphany, and ending at the 
commencement of Lent... .” See McClintock and Strong, Cyclopaedia of 
Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Literature (1891) under carnival; also 
Webster’s New International Dictionary. 
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At least it is on record that Olmedo was giving performances in the 
queen’s apartments of the palace during October and November of 
1622 and that in the early months of the following year, per- 
haps alternating with those which were presented in the queen’s 
suite, plays were being presented before the king;* and, though 
there is no mention of Olmedo among the autores who played before 
Philip, it could well be that had we complete lists,“ we should find 
that Olmedo presented in the palace Quien calla, otorga some time 
between February 11 and March 1, 1623. The spirit of it is com- 
pletely palaciego, and a few months later, July 20, 1623, to be exact, 
Domingo Balbfn was to present before Philip IV El castigo del pensé- 
que.*> However, there is no evidence that Quien calla, otorga had 
a royal audience or even that it was put on for the first time in 
Madrid. 

There are other good reasons for assigning this play to the 1620’s 
rather than to 1613, among them the reference to a gongoristic 
academician (‘‘ando mas confuso / que un poeta academista,’’ IT, 
x, 100) and the versification, which includes (III, i, 102c—103a) 
some silvas (56 lines, aAbBcC), a strophe that was to appear late 
in Tirso’s theatre. The same may be said of the “‘versos en cir- 
cunferencia”’ (III, xvi, 107bc)—to borrow Tirso’s phrase for a versi- 
fication stunt whereby he incased short-line verses in longer ones. 


The burden of proof for these assertions will, however, have to be 
deferred until later.** 


* He put on four: Ganar amigos (Alarcén); El Rodamonte aragonés (Juan 
Bautista de Villegas); Cémo se engafian los ojos (Juan Bautista de Villegas); and 
Poderosa es la ocasién, whose author is unknown. The name would not be 
inappropriate for Quien calla, otorga. Tirso himself tells us (in the same scene 
of Quien calla, otorga to which we have alluded so often) that El castigo del penséque 
had for a secondary title the phrase “La ocasién perdida.” In Quien calla, 
otorga, its sequel, Don Rodrigo does not “lose the occasion,” instead he takes 
advantage of it—and thereby wins the heroine. See Rennert, The Spanish 
Stage, p. 234. 

% On the 9th day of March, for instance, Manuel de Vallejo is paid for five 
performances which he gave before the king on February 5, 9, 21, 26, and 28th. 
See Averiguador (Segunda época), 1871, I, 8. 

* Rennert (p. 237) says “the whole number of comedias represented in the 
apartments of the queen from October 5th, 1622 to February 8th, 1623 was 
forty-five.” He gives titles for only 41. 

% See El Averiguador (Segunda época), 1871, I, 9. The play had been 
written some years before as Chinchilla tells us in the oft-quoted scene (I, vii, 93) 
and had been played in all the theatres of Spain. Cotarelo assigns it to 1613 
(NBAE, IX, p. xi). 

%* It is pleasurable to be able to state that Professor Courtney Bruerton, co- 
author with 8S. Griswold Morley of The Chronology of Lope de Vega’s “‘Comedias,” 
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2. LA FINGIDA ARCADIA 


Concerning the date of La fingida Arcadia, the most important 
play in Tirso’s theatre for any study of his relations to the various 
literary groups of the time, Cotarelo has to say:?’ ‘‘Debié de es- 
cribirse en 1621, pues en ella se dice haberse publicado la XVII 
Parte de las Comedias de Lope de Vega, que salié a luz en dicho afio.”’ 

I doubt very much that this comedia was written in 1621. 
Ultimately, one should be able to date it with entire precision, for 
La fingida Arcadia must have been written to celebrate the wedding 
of Don Felipe Centellas to a countess of Valenza del Po, named 
Lucrecia. In the closing scene one reads: 


Cartos. Pastores, en nuestra casa 
tenemos el mejor huésped 
que honré en nuestro siglo a Italia: 
don Jerénimo, famoso 
Pimentel, sol en las armas 
y blasén de Benavente,”* 


has agreed to collaborate with the author of this article in a similar study of 
Tirso’s theatre. For the present, see 8. G. Morley’s early articles on Tirso’s 
versification (now outdated by his own later studies): ‘The Use of Verse-form 
(strophes) by Tirso de Molina,” Bull. Hisp., 1905, VII, 387-408; “El uso de las 
combinaciones métricas en las comedias de Tirso de Molina,” Bull. Hisp., 1914, 
XVI, 177-208. 

Discussion of all literary allusions and of Tirso’s relations to his fellow 
literati (particularly to those of the school of Géngora) must, in order to save 
repetition and to the end that we may see such references in their proper per- 
spective, be postponed for a later study. It is, we believe, almost certain that 
Tirso’s satire of the culios began some months after he established residence in 
Madrid, a change which I believe took place in late 1619 or early 1620. There 
is, for instance, no satire in La villana de Vallecas, a play that was being written 
in March, 1620. 

It should be remembered in this connection that the earliest satirical allusion 
to the culteranos in Lope’s theatre which can be definitely dated, is in his El 
desdén vengado, an autograph of August 4, 1617; and that it was not until May, 
1620, in connection with the fiestas that took place in honor of the beatification 
of San Isidro, that Lope declared open war on Géngora’s school. See M. Romera- 
Navarro, “Lope y su defensa de la pureza de la lengua y estilo poético,” Rev. 
Hisp., 1929, LX XVII, 292-296. 

27 NBAE, IX, xxi. Princeps: Parte III, 1634. It has not, I believe, been 
previously noted that in this play Tirso has revised a sonnet, “Al mondadientes”’ 
(III, ii, 453a), which he had previously used in Dofia Beatriz de Silva (II, iii, 
500a). For the date of the latter (16187), see NBAEZ, IX, p. xviii. 

*8 The Don Jerénimo Pimentel (son of the eighth Count of Benavente) men- 
tioned here, was made Marqués de Bayona March 5, 1625. His wife was Dofia 
Marfa Eugenia de Bazin y Benavides, 4th Marquesa de Santa Cruz, who was 
“dama de la reina Dofia Isabel.” They had two daughters: (1) Mencia Pimentel 
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me da aviso en esta carta 
que hoy llegardé a ser padrino 
(no de Anfriso y Belisarda) 
de Lucrecia y don Felipe 
Centellas, su camarada 

y amigo 

Salgamos a recibir 

a don Jerénimo y hagan 
fiestas a mis desposorios, 

los que mi ventura alaban. 


Investigations in Italy ** have failed to establish the identity of 
Don Felipe Centellas and his Lucrecia, perhaps because the des- 


y Bazan, who married her mother’s first cousin, Enrique de Benavides y Bazan, 
Conde de Chinchén by his first marriage, “‘comendador de Calatrava” and “‘Capi- 
tAn general de las galeras de Sicilia y del Consejo del Estado”’; (2) Teresa Pimentel 
y Bazin who became the wife of Blasco de Alagén, 4th Marqués de Villasor, 
‘2° conde de Monte Santo.” (See below, n. 35.) For the genealogical infor- 
mation here given, see Garcia Carraffa, Enciclopedia herdldica y genealégica, 
XV, 63-64 (under Bazdn). 

In a letter dated Nov. 16, 1622 (Cartas, p. 148), Almansa states: “A Don 
Gerénimo Pimentel, general de la caballeria de Milin, dieron titulo y doce mil - 
ducados de ayuda de costa.” Did he come to Madrid at this time and would 
that explain Tirso’s phrase “hoy ilegard a ser padrino,” etc.? A few days later 
(p. 155), he is made “‘del Consejo de Guerra.” 

Gil Gonzalez Davila in his Teatro de las grandezas de la villa de Madrid 
(Madrid, 1623, p. 86), while writing of the war of the Valtelline, devotes some 
twenty lines to Pimentel’s success in matters military. 

2® Miss Beatrice de Zigno, of the American consulate at Florence, was kind 
enough to undertake this work for me. She enlisted the help of Prince Aguasco 
di Bisio, who in turn called upon Count Zoppi. The measure of my indebtedness 
to the three is indicated by the following excerpt from Prince di Bisio’s letter 
to Miss de Zigno, which was forwarded to me in translation: 

“My failure to write to you does not mean that I have not been thinking 
about your request, or rather Miss Kennedy’s. I have continually interested 
myself in the matter and have enlisted the help of Count Zoppi, who, keen 
student that he is in history and genealogy, and, what is more, possessor of 
certain properties in Valenza through his wife, was in a better position to solve 
the problem than wasI. You should see the amount of correspondence we have 
exchanged on the subject! He thought that this countess of Valenza might be, 
at that time, a member of the Gattinara family, for a certain time lords of Valenza, 
and so addressed the present Marquess ‘di Gattinara’ to find a possible identifi- 
cation of this lady married to a Centellas. But nothing was found—in my 
opinion because in 1621 the dominion (or county) of Valenza no longer belonged 
to the ‘di Gattinara’s’ but to the ‘di Lignana’s,’ an extinct family of which no 
genealogies are found. 

The only other thing to do was to write to the parish priest of Valenza to 
ask him to ascertain through the marriage registers of the parish if in 1621, or 
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posorios did not take place in Valenza del Po, perhaps because 
search was, at my suggestion, limited to the year 1621. That 


Felipe de Centellas *° and his Italian countess were real people, I 
cannot doubt. 


When Cotarelo assumed that La fingida Arcadia must neces- 
sarily have been written in 1621 because of its reference (I, i, 436a) 
to Lope’s Parte XVII, he failed to take into account certain facts. 
This parte, it is true, came out in 1621—some time before Sept. 5, 
since in the Libro de la hermandad de los impresores de Madrid, there 


thereabouts, there had been a Centellas and a ‘Contessa de Valenza.’ The 
reply, which I enclose, from the parish priest will show you that nothing was 
found in the parish marriage-records. Consequently, since it is logical that, 
if the marriage of a count or lord of Valenza had really taken place, it would have 
been celebrated in Valenza and not elsewhere, it is evident in my opinion, at 
least, that the marriage did not take place in reality but only in the imagination 
of the Spanish writer, Tirso de Molina. . . .” 

I should like to express here my deep gratitude to those who were so very 
kind as to undertake these investigations and at the same time apologize for 
not having checked Sr. Cotarelo’s conclusions as to the date before calling on 
their aid. I am now attempting to solve the riddle through investigations in 
Valencia (Spain). 

* The editor of the Cartas de jesuitas (in Memorial histérico, XTX, vii, 440) 
comments in his notes on the name of Centellas: 

. . » hallamos entre los consejeros de estado creados por Felipe IV un D. 

Melchor Sentel de Borja, general de las galeras de Espafia, Ndpoles y Sicilia. 

. Sentel, Sentelles, o Centellas [also Centelles] es apellido valenciano, propio 

de los Condes de Oliva; y D. Carlos de Borja, quinto duque de Gandia, estuvo 
casado con Dofia Magdalena Angelina de Centellas, quinta condesa de Oliva.” 

In Berni’s Creacién . . . de los titulos de Castilla (Valencia, 1769, p. 179), 
one reads that the title, “conde de Oliva,” was first granted by Alfonso V of 
Aragon in 1448 to Don Ramén de Ruisech, “por otro nombre Don Francisco 
Gilabert de Centelles. .. .” He adds: “Este condado va anejo al ducado de 
Gandia”’; and in connection with this latter dukedom (p. 187): “El rey don 
Fernando de Aragén concedié el ducado a don Pedro Luis de Borja, afio 1483. 
Excelsa y nobilisima familia, con muchos méritos y honores en la iglesia, en la 
guerra, politica y justicia, pues tiene a un San Francisco de Borja, duque que 
fué de Gandia, y muchos valerosos capitanes. Por muerte del excelentisimo 
sefior conde-duque de Benavente y Gentle, se litiga en propiedad este ducado en 
la Real Audiencia de esta ciudad. 

From the above quotations, it is ls probable that the Centellas (house of 
Oliva), the Borjas (house of Gandia), and the Pimentels (house of Benavente) 
were all interrelated. Berni (p. 131) states (in 1769): “El dltimo poseedor de 
este condado [i.e. Benavente’s] fué el excelentisimo sefior don Francisco Vigil 
de Quifiones, Borja . . . Centelles . . . Benavides . . . conde-duque de Bena- 
vente . . . duque de Gandia . . . de Oliva . . . principe de Esquilache.” This 
Pimentel left as his only successor a daughter whose titles included those of 
Pimentel, Téllez, Girén, Borja, y . . . Centelles. 
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is this notation: * “En cinco de Septiembre de 1621 de casa de la 
viuda de Correa las diez y siete parte de Comedias de Lope. . . .” 
But the Parte XVIII was not issued until some time in 1623, 
though its tasa is dated December 6th of the preceding year. 

That this play was written after November 8, 1621, can be proved 
by the following eulogy (I, iv, 438) to the eighth count of Benavente, 
who died on that date: 


Diéme el gran duque de Feria, 
milanés gobernador, 

una tropa de caballos 

debajo la proteccién 

de aquel Pimentel invicto, 
valeroso sucesor 

de aquel padre de la patria, 
de aquel Numa, aquel Catén, 
que, fertilizando canas, 

a la iglesia dié un pastor, 

un mayordomo a su reina,™ 
tres columnas a su Dios, 

tres Alejandros a Marte, 

a Espafia hijos veintidés, 

mil glorias a su alabanza 

y a medio siglo un Hector.* 


%t See Pérez Pastor, Bibl. madr., III, 67. There is, however, confusion here. 
The erratas and tasa are dated respectively January 25 and 27, 1621 while Espinel’s 
aprobacién, which would normally antedate these, is given as October 20, 1621. 
I have checked this date in the parte found in the Renner collection of the 
University of Pennsylvania, thinking it possibly a misprint for 1620 in the 
Bibliografia, but the figures read clearly 1621. Yet it was in the possession of 
the Hermandad on Sept. 5, 1621. 

# Just what time, one cannot say with certainty, but probably early in 
January since one finds at the close of the volume: “ En Madrid por Juan Gonzalez, 
afio MDCXXII.” 

% Almansa (Carias, p. 119), after relating the death of the eighth Count of 
Benavente, states: “Al conde de Luna, su heredero, le dieron su oficio de mayor- 
domo mayor de la reina. .. .” The letter includes events between October 22, 
1621 and March 18, 1622. 

The pastor here mentioned is probably “‘fray Domingo Pimentel, Provincial 
de la 6rden de Santo Domingo, hijo dignisimo del conde de Benavente” (Almansa, 
Cartas, p. 29), who preached the funeral sermon of Philip III. See Pérez Pastor, 
Bibl. madr., III, 36-37. 

* Probably don Gerénimo, don Diego, and don Manuel. See Cabrera de 
Cérdoba, Relaciones de las cosas . . . de Espafia, Madrid, 1857, p. 444. 

% The “sétima carta” of Almansa’s collection, written by “un virtuoso de 
esta corte,” is a gongoristic panegyric of this man, who seems to have been 
universally admired. ‘‘Dijo el gran Enrique IV de Francia que concurrian 
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As Benavente’s son, the Conde de Luna, was appointed majordomo 
to the queen sometime between Nov. 8, 1621, the day of his father’s 
death, and March 8, 1622 (the date of the last event included in 
Almansa’s letter), we can take Nov. 8, 1621, as a definite ab quo. 

There are, however, allusions in this play which would indicate 
that it was written in late 1622 or early 1623. Lwucrecia has noted 


down reasons for rejecting her various suitors. Of one she says 
(I, viii, 441b): 


Feliciano me da enojos, 

que tiene azules los ojos 

y yO quiero ojos al uso. 
Guarde lo azul para el cuello, 
por que si le he de admitir, 
los ojos se ha de tefiir, 

como otros, barba y cabello. 


cuatro hombres en Italia a quien él envidiaba: en Clemente VIII, el valor; en 
Ferdinando, duque de Florencia, la magnanimidad; las letras, en el duque de 
Urbino; la prudencia, en el conde de Benavente.” 

Tirso has included in his Cigarrales (pp. 320-324) a gongoristic poem, which 
must relate to the marriage of Benavente’s granddaughter, Teresa Pimentel y 
Bazén (daughter of Don Jerénimo Pimentel and Maria Eugenia de Bazdén y 
Benavides) to Blasco de Alagén, 4th Marqués de Villasor. The bridegroom 
could not be present, and Benavente, “nuestro espafiol Numa” and “Solomén 
prudente,” acted as proxy in this wedding. 

I have considered also the possibility that this poem may refer instead to 
the wedding of their son, fifth Marqués de Villasor, who married his cousin, 
Ana Marfa Nicolasa Pimentel y Benavides de Bazan, daughter of Mencia Pimentel 
y Bazdén and granddaughter of Gerénimo Pimentel, but the poem (written before 
the publication of the Cigarrales in 1621, and probably around 1619, since Tirso 
states specifically, ‘esta cancién acaban de enviarme de Madrid,” and there are 
reasons for thinking he resided in the court after early 1620) could not refer to 
& marriage which took place as late as that one must have. 

Tirso’s connections with the Benavente family could have come about 
through fray Domingo Pimentel perhaps, or they could possibly have been 
realized through Quifiones de Benavente, who, one may suspect, was of the 
Toledan branch of that family. (See note 30 above where the name Quifiones 
is linked with that of the Benavente house.) At least Tirso has praised the 
entremesista in the highest terms, both in the Cigarrales (p. 118) and in Tanto 
es lo demds como lo de menos (II, vii, 133a). In the latter he calls himself his 
warm admirer (“su apasionado”) and states that he has just seen one of his 
entremeses which is almost finished. Finally, the relationship could have been 
established through Castillo Solérzano, who, about the time he was contributing 
a laudatory décima to the introductory pages of Tirso’s Cigarrales, was “‘gentil- 
hombre de la cémara . . . del Sr. Conde de Benavente.” (See Pérez Pastor, 
Bibl. madr., III, 343.) Tirso was to return the favor in November, 1623 by 
approving Solérzano’s Donaires del Parnaso (Madrid, 1624). 
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This is the same conceit that we have met in Quevedo’s poem of 
1623, Reformacién de costumbres no importuna: men’s eyes should 
not be blue, and if they are, they should dye them—and, Tirso goes 
on to add, as some do their collars, beard, and hair.** 

There is another episode in this play (II, ii, 443a) which points 
to late 1622 or early 1623, when the valona was to replace the cuello 
by governmental decree. Alejandra penetrates the disguise of 
gardener under which Felipe is hiding by pointing to his uncalloused 
hands and by bringing forth his Walloon collar with its point-lace 
(sdcale una valona con puntas de cuello.).*7 She tells him: 


Que os desmienta amor me manda. 
i4Dicen bien cambray y randa 

con el buriel y el sayal? ... . 
jQué delicado pastor! 


Compare this with a similar scene in what is probably an earlier 
play, La vida de Herodes (II, i, 185b), in which there is no mention 
of a valona. Mariadnes comments: 


Testigo contra ti fué la camisa 

que, por el cuello libre del traje 
conque la encierras en sayal, me avisa; 
no dicen bien las puntas de su encaje 
con el buriel hipécrita que aforra 

en blanco lino el penitente traje.** 


But the play was written before March 1, 1623, for in this same 
scene, Lucrecia rejects the melindroso Conrado, because: 


Dicen que despidié 

al que los cuellos le abria 
porque en él, un pufio, un dia 
mas un abanico hallé 

que en el otro; y si asf pasa, 
no hav falta cual la avarienta; 


%*See “Certain Phases of the Sumptuary Decrees of 1623 . . .,” p. 109. 
Tirso has satirized on more than one occasion men who dyed their hair and beard. 
In Quien calla, otorga (I, vii, 94a), as we have seen, he has his joke about a viejo 
who was so enamoured of the forbidden blue that he has dyed his wig and beard 
that color. Apparently he refers here to the same story and links it with the 
custom of blueing the collars. In Antona Garcia (III, iii, 634b) he makes the 
same connection. See section 3 of this study. 

37 See “Certain Phases of the Sumptuary Decrees of 1623 . . .,” pp. 113-114. 

38 The second verse is defective. Cotarelo and the princeps (Parte V, act II, 
173 r.) both have “del ultraje.” Should it perhaps read: “que por el cuello se 
libra del traje”’? 
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que quien abanicos cuenta 
gqué haré la hacienda de casa? ** 


The lechuguillas, together with the huge fluted cuffs were, as we 
have seen, the one feature of men’s dress which was not to return 
with the suspension of the sumptuary laws on March 22nd. 

Indeed, the effeminacy which Tirso satirizes throughout these 
scenes is so very similar to that which we shall meet in El Melancélico, 
a play which carries a specific allusion to the decrees, that it seems 
impossible that the play should have been written much before these 
laws were passed. For the present, it is safe to say that this play 
was penned between November 8, 1621, and March 1, 1623,*° when 
the decrees against the collars and cuffs were put into effect. In all 
probability, it was composed in late 1622 or early 1623. 

We must reserve for elsewhere discussion of the literary allusions 
in the third scene of Act III, but we can here point out: 1) that, in 
satirizing the tramoyistas, Tirso was but following the lead that Lope 
had taken in his Parte XVI, which carries erratas that are dated 
Dec. 15, 1621; * 2) that the struggle between Lope and Torres 
Ramila had not yet reached final solution; and 3) that the literary 
war between the Lopean and the Géngoran school was at its bit- 
terest in the last half of the year 1622, Parnassus being “divided 
into bands like the Guelphs and the Ghibellines,”’ as Lope wrote the 
Principe de Esquilache in his dedication of La pobreza estimada, 
which is included in his Parte XVIII.“ Tirso’s parnaso de Apolo 
of the third act (iii, 453b-455a), made up of three compartments, 
purgatory, hell, and heaven—unto which the criticos, the tramoyistas, 
and Lope (“with the laurel of Dante and Petrarch’’) are respectively 
consigned—, is a vigorous reflection of that war. 

When we study El Melancélico, we shall see that there are still 
further reasons for assigning this play to late 1622 or early 1623. 


** See I, viii, 441b. She will not marry César because he wears “‘copete y 
guedejas,/ zarcillos en las orejas,/ y echa la culpa a los ojos” —perhaps because he 
has blue eyes, and believing it impossible to change them, accepts the womanish 
réle which they imply and dresses accordingly? 

“Tf one knew how early in 1623 the Parte XVIII came out, this would 
furnish a definite ad quem. 

“It thus came out after the Parie XVII. In his Prélogo dialoguistico to 
Parte XVI, “Teatro,” speaking as a character, says: “La parte diez y seis de 
las comedias de Lope. . . . no se acabé de imprimir por su ausencia, y asi viene 
después de la decimaséptima. . . .”. The prélogo dialoguistico has as a subtitle: 
“Queja del Teatro contra las comedias de tramoya.” 

“ The Licencia del ordinario is dated June 16th, 1622, and the tasa, Dec. 6th, 
of the same year. 
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3. ANTONA Garcia 


Antona Garcta,“ though unsuitable for stage presentation be~ 
cause of its third act, deserves more attention at the hands of the 
critics than it has hitherto received. It is, both in its faults and 
its virtues, as characteristic a play as ever came from Tirso’s pen. 
Aside from its clear-cut characterization, the play “ has important 
points of interest for the student of his biography “ and even of his 
bibliography. And for anyone who would recreate the passing 
scene, it is an invaluable chronicle. 

This play has, we believe, allusions to the puntas and azul for- 
bidden by the decrees of 1622-23, but they are so elusive in form 
that we shall, before entering into any discussion of them, show first 
that there are other excellent reasons for believing it composed 
around the period indicated. This comedia was, as we shall see, 
written against the backdrop of a famous law-suit, a cause célébre 
which was giving severe headaches to the government, both local 
and national, between October 26, 1617, when it began, and June 
17, 1623, when the courts finally made their decision. It had its 
origin in the special privileges which had been granted some 150 
years before to the descendants of Antona Garcia, that feminine 
Hercules who had, by revealing a hidden path ‘* to the forces of 


4s Princeps: Parte IV, Madrid, 1635. Cotarelo says (NBAE, IX, p. iv): 
“desde entonces no ha vuelto a estamparse.” Miss Alice Bushee has shown, 
however (Three Centuries of Tirso de Molina, Philadelphia, 1939, pp. 90-92), 
that it was reprinted in the eighteenth century, probably by Teresa de Guzman. 

Thanks to the kindness of Miss Bushee, who has lent me her copy, I have 
been able to collate this suelia with the princeps. There are many cuts in the 
former. 

“4 Apart from the vigorous portrayal of its exceedingly vigorous heroine, 
an interesting example of the serrana type, and aside from its rustic gracioso, 
who in wailing the loss of his burro, “la flor de la burreria,” clearly finds his 
ancestor in Sancho, as do so many of Tirso’s comic characters (a point which I 
shall develop in an early study), this play affords an attractive portrayal of 
Isabel the Catholic, which is often reminiscent of the protagonist of La prudencia 
en la mujer. The comedia must be taken into serious account in any consideration 
of Tirso’s development of national themes. 

See III, i-iii, 632-635, where the seventh Castellano is necessarily the 
spokesman for Tirso. 

“©The proverb, “Mas valéis vos, Antona, que la corte toda” (Correas, 
Vocabulario, p. 300), perhaps owes its origin to her heroic action. It is one that 
has been used at least twice by Lope: 1) as the refrain of a popular song in El 
cuerdo en su casa (ed. BAE, XLI, act II, xxvii, 457a) and 2) as the title of a 
play, identical to the proverb. Morley and Bruerton (Chronology, pp. 185 and 
307) date these plays respectively 1606-12 and 1620-23. The heroine of the 
latter, duchess of Brittany, takes the name Antona when she is shipwrecked on 
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Isabel the Catholic at the cost of her own life, delivered unto her 
sovereign the city of Toro—at the moment in the hands of Alfonso 
V of Portugal, who was claimant to the throne of Castile in the name 
of his niece (and wife).*7 To quote all of the documents relating 
to this suit, which are scattered through the Actas de las Cortes de 
Castilla, is impossible.** Let us limit ourselves to the initial one of 
October 26, 1617,“° where Pedro Mufioz, in the names of Dofia 
Marina de Ulloa, Countess of Ayala, and of Don Francisco de 


Campo Redondo, brings joint suit against the descendants of Antona 
Garcia and of Enrique de Salamanca: 


. . . digo que a V.8. le es notorio los privilegios que los sefiores 
Reyes Catélicos concedieron a un Enrique de Salamanca y a los descen- 
dientes de Antona Garcfa, vecina de la ciudad de Toro, por los cuales 


the shores of Asturias and is there courted in the disguise of a labradora by the 
Infante de Navarra. The proverb occurs within the lines of the play (Acad. N., 
VII, Act ITI, 421a). 

There are other proverbs involving the name “Antona” which are deprecia- 
tive. See Luis Montoto y Rautenstrauch, Personajes, personas y personillas 
que corren por las tierras de ambas Castillas, Sevilla, 1911, I, 67-70. 

‘7 We cannot here go into the use that Tirso has made of his sources. At 
the close of the play (in which he promises a second part, where the reader may 
see “‘en qué para la Antona de Toro”), he states: “‘Sefiores, los que me escuchan, / 
todo quanto agora han vido/ es hestoria verdadera,/ de previlegios y libros.” It 
is doubtful if a complete study of the sources of this play could be made without 
access to the archives of Spain. Don Antonio Gémez de la Torre, in his Corografia 
de la provincia de Toro (Madrid, I, 1802, pp. 114-123), gives a detailed account 
of this episode, citing as his sources: 1) Pedro de Medina and Diego Pérez de 
Mesa, Libro de las grandezas en Espafia (princeps in Sevilla, 1549; “corregido y 
ampliado por Diego Pérez de Mesa” in 1595 according to Salvd’s Catdlogo, II, 
p. 505); 2) Zurita; 3) “‘un papel sin fecha que publicé en esta ciudad el licenciado 
Andrés Garcia de Guevara, desde 1646 en adelante cura que fué de la iglesia 
del Salvador de ella.” From the title of this paper and from a document of 
October 5, 1504 (Corografia, p. 121), it would seem that the descendants of 
Antona Garcia were quite as energetic in defending their special privileges as 
their mother had been in winning the city for Isabella. 

One may read a short account of it also in José Maria Quadrado’s Espafia, 
sus monumentos y artes, su naturaleza e historia (Valladolid, Palencia y Zamora), 
Barcelona, 1885, p. 623. Quadrado refers to “ciertos monumentos.” 

48 See Vol. XXXIV (pp. 255-256), where it is evident that the problem was 
not limited to the two families of Antona Garcia and Enrique de Salamanca, 
but involved also the Monroys (the family into which Antona married), the 
Urioles, and others; also XXXVI (p. 235), where on August 13, 1621, those 
bringing the suit are asking for a general law covering such cases as Antona 
Garefa’s; also XXXVII (pp. 56-57) where on the sixteenth of September, 1621, 
the case was again to the fore. 

Actas, XXX, 519ss. 
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pretenden que sus descendientes, asi hombres como mujeres, y los que con 
ellas casaren, ser libres de todo tributo, pecho, carga de concejo, re- 
partimientos, y gozar de todos los privilegios que si fueran hijosdalgos 
de solar conocido; y los descendientes de Antona Garcia no pagan alca- 
bala ni se les reparte, lo cual al tiempo de la concesién hubo de tener 
poco inconveniente, por estar los dichos y descendientes avecindados en 
las dichas ciudades de Salamanca y Toro y ser muy pocos, con que las 
rentas reales y naturales de estos reinos no recibian perjuicio alguno; 
pero en el tiempo se han ido multiplicando y extendiendo de manera que 
ya los dafios son intolerables, porque no solamente gozan de las dichas 
exenciones y libertades los hijos varones descendientes de varones de los 
dichos Enrique de Salamanca y Antona Garcia, sino las hijas de los tales 
y sus hijos varones y hembras y los que con ellas casan en todos los lu- 
gares del reino, por lo cual cualquier pechero, viéndose con gruesa ha- 
cienda, envia a buscar a tierra de Salamanca o Toro una de las dichas 
descendientes, con quien casa y queda su hacienda libertada para siempre. 
Y sélo en la villa de Tordesillas y su tierra, de pocos afios a esta parte, 
se han libertado mds de 150,000 ducados de hacienda, y lo mismo pasa 
en todos los demas lugares del reino. . . . 


To remedy this matrimonial racket which was depriving the 
state of revenue in ever-increasing amounts, at the same time it 
was putting an intolerable burden in the way of municipal taxes 
on the remaining citizens of any town which was so unfortunate as 


to number any of the Garcias among its inhabitants, those bringing 
the suit suggest various remedies: they ask either that those 
special privileges be limited 


a los descendientes de los dichos Enrique de Salamanca y Antona Garcia 
viviendo en las ciudades de Salamanca y Toro y que solamente gocen los 
varones que probaren descender por varon{fa de los dichos [or that] se 
sefialen generaciones en que la dicha exencién se acabe o se tomen otros 
medios con que cesen los inconvenientes dichos, porque de otra manera es 
imposible que los pocos y pobres que vendrdn a ser los no exentos, puedan 
pagar los servicios y llevar todas las cargas del reino. . . . 


On June 17, 1623, decision was finally reached * and this date is, 
we believe, a probable ad quem for Tirso’s play, which could very 
well have been composed in support of the claims of Antona Garcfa’s 
descendents and would hardly have been written after the govern- 
ment had decided the matter in high tribunal. Judgment was as 
follows: 


. se habia visto en grado de mil y quinientas sobre lo contenido en 
la condicién diez y nueve del quinto género que dispone que los privilegios 
5° Actas, XX XVIII, 433. 
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de Enrique de Salamanca, Antona Garcia, y otros desta calidad se limi- 
tasen para que no gozasen dellos sus descendientes, si no fuese viviendo 
en los lugares de donde eran naturales aquellos a quien se concedieron. . . . 


But there are allusions in this play to the sumptuary laws of 
1622-23. In a charming love scene of the first act (vi, 622a), one 
of the many in Tirso’s theatre where ‘‘seda”’ and “‘sayal” are put 
in happy juxtaposition, Antona is combing her flax and spinning.* 
Lope de Alburquerque,” count of Penamacor, tells her in fanciful 
fashion: 

Advertid que rastrilldis 

entre ese dichoso lino 

un coraz6n peregrino 

que cruel martirizdis. 

Con una flecha el amor 

hiere, no con tantas juntas; 

vos, que ejércitos de puntas 
multiplicdis jno es rigor 

que hirdis con armas prohibidas. . . .? 


The ‘‘ejércitos de puntas,”’ for which Antona is spinning her thread, 
are “‘armas prohibidas”’: is this not surely a reference to the decree 
against point-lace, one which places the play between November 11, 


1622, and March 22, 1623, when final restriction was removed * 
against their use? 


There is, I believe, in Antona Garcia still another allusion to 
these decrees, this time to the azul, which was likewise under 
interdict. When the eighth Castilian comes into the peaceful at- 
mosphere of the inn at Mollorido, he contributes to the amusement 


of the crowd gathered there with a joke at their expense (III, iii, 
633b-635b) : 


Cas. 8. Yo tengo oficio 
de no menos artificio 
que estotro. 
Por. 1. ,Cémo? 
Cas. 8. Yo sé 
tefiir ojos. 
5t The second scene of the first act opens with songs in honor of Antona 
Garcia’s wedding to Juan de Monroy, which is being celebrated at their farm 
in a small village near Toro. The queen and her generals, who are in the neighbor- 
hood at the moment, stop to rest their war-weary souls in contemplation of 
this rural scene. It is here that Antona falls in love with her queen. 
® Tirso has also paid his tribute to an Alburquerque in the second Sania 
Juana (I, i, 277b) and in Todo es dar en una cosa (I, vii, 523a). 
58 See “‘Certain Phases of the Sumptuary Decrees of 1623. . . .,” pp. 111-113. 
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Por. 1. Cosa nueva. 
Cas. 8. Celebraban los amantes 

los verdes y azules antes; 
ya solamente se aprueba 
el ojo negro rasgado.* 
De aquellos soy tintorero. 
Gran gitano es el dinero: 
jmiren la invencién que ha hallado! 
Yo solamente crefa 
poderse tefiir los cuellos, 
las barbas y los cabellos, 
{mas los ojos? 

Cada dia 
hay que ver. 

Todo es antojo 
del ocio, que el tiempo pierde. 
De qué modo, siendo verde, 
volveréis vos negro un ojo? 
Tengo un escabeche yo 
que a dos tintes le transformo 
en azabache y le formo 
como quiero. 
jEl diablo dié 

tal traza! jY de qué manera? 
Ofd y sabréis el cémo. 
Meto una aguja de plomo, 
y sacando el ojo fuera. . . . 
iEl ojo fuera? 


ee a. oe ee ee. a ae) ee ee! ee os 


jOxte puto! 
No os admiréis hasta el cabo. 
Dos o tres veces le lavo 
en la tinta, y luego, enjuto, 
le encajo donde se estaba. 
4Y ve con él? 

Pues si viera, 
{quién enriquecer pudiera 
como yo, o qué me faltaba? 

Rodriguez Marin, in the second part of Don Quijote (ed. 1927-28, IV, 
227-28), quotes these lines and asserts (without giving reason for his assumption) 
that “los ojos verdes . . . pasaron de moda, vencidos por los negros, aun antes 
de salir a luz la segunda parte del Quijote.” But these lines were not written 
before the second part of the Quijote was printed. We hope to show later that 
the change in fashion from blue (or green) eyes to black, at least in Tirso’s theatre, 
came around 1619-20 and that there is reason to think that this shift grew out 
of the decrees against azul. See “Certain Aspects of the Sumptuary Decrees 
of 1623 . . .,” pp. 102-111. 
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Por. 1. jQue queda ciego? 


Cas. 8. Pues jno? 
Por. 1. Idos al rollo. 
Cas. 8. Yo, amigo, 

a tefiir ojos me obligo, 

pero a darlos vista, no. 

Esto es por regocijaros; 

que en ventas se sufre todo. 


This can hardly be anything but one of the many jokes which, 
with the decrees against azul, became the order of the day. We 
have already met it in Quevedo, first in embryonic form in his 
Premdticas y reformacién deste afio de 1620 afios, then in a more 
mature stage in his Reformacién de costumbres no importuna where 
he demands that “todo varén ojizarco/ con toda ojinegra ninfa/. . . 
truequen los ojos,/ y si no, que se los tifian.””™ Tirso, in one sense, 
makes more evident the relation of this conceit to the sumptuary 
decrees which put under ban the blue powders that were used in 
dyeing the collars and cuffs of the time. He adds: “‘ Yo solamente 
crefa/ poderse tefiir los cuellos,/ las barbas y los cabellos.”’** But in 
failing to limit the mandate for black eyes to the men, as did Que- 
vedo, and in including green eyes along with the blue, he has dimmed 
the origin of a satirical joke which was directed against the effemi- 
nate galanes who affected the huge blue collars.*7 The joke is, 
moreover, further from its source than in La fingida Arcadia. 

We can find within the play itself lines which provide a definite 
ab quo for Antona Garcia. In Act III ** there occurs the following 


55 See “Certain Phases of the Sumptuary Decrees of 1623 . . .,” p. 109. 
56 See study above on Quien calla, otorga for the old men who were dyeing 
blue even their hair and beard. 
57 See “Certain Aspects of the Sumptuary Decrees of 1623 . . .,” pp. 108-111. 
58 Sc. iii, 635a. This scene takes place in the “venta del Mollorido,” an 
inn between Salamanca and Medina whose food had a bad reputation. Pero 
Alonso warns Antona (III, i, 633a): 
“Guardaos della; 
que es redomado el ventero 
y encaja a los mds ladinos 
los grajos por palominos 
y la cabra por carnero. .. .” 
The four travellers who come in shortly are likewise suspicious: 
Pas. 1. aY qué hay mas? 
VenTER. Un conejo. 
Pas. 2. No sea gato. 
Venter. No es desta venta ese trato. 
Pas.3. Si le comes, mayards. ... 
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bit of conversation between the Portugese and Castilian merchants 
who, gathered there by chance, have, for the time being, laid aside 
their nationalism to adopt the more comfortable philosophy of 
“viva quem vence”’ ®* and are exchanging casual pleasantries: 


Por. 3. Y vos {qué mercaduria 
vendéis? 
Cas. 7. 4Yo? Envidia. 
Por. 3. £Qué? 
Cas. 7 En esto 
todo mi caudal he puesto. 
Por. 4. jBuen caudal, por vida mia! 
Cas. 7. Bueno o malo, ya le gasta 
gente que os admiraréis. 
Por. 4. Vos alabarle podéis, 
pero no es de buena casta. 
Cas. 7. Pues véndese agora tanta 
envidia e ingenios diversos * 
que hay hombre que haciendo versos 
a los demas se adelanta; 
y aunque mds fama le den 
es tal (la verdad os digo) 
que quita el habla a su amigo 
cada vez que escribe bien. 
Por. 1. jMaldiga Dios tal bajeza! 
Por. 2. Poeta debéis ser vos. 
Cas. 7. Castigéme en serlo Dios. 


The same unfavorable opinion was expressed by the hungry Gallardo in Tirso’s 
play, Palabras y plumas (II, v, 10): “Ay, Dios! jQuién hubiera sido/ mes y 
medio en Mollorido/ pupilo de su ventero!. . . .” 

It is possible, even probable to me, that Tirso was speaking from recent 
experience. At least it should be kept in mind that Palabras y plumas was 
played before the king on July 20, 1623, the same year in which we believe Antona 
Garcia to have been written (or revised), and that Tirso’s order, the Mercedarians, 
had a convent in Toro. (See Antonio Gémez de la Torre, op. cit., pp. 61-62.) 
It should be remembered, too, that Tirso was at this time definidor general for 
the island of Santo Domingo and in that official position must have travelled to the 
various chapters of his order. 

The town of Mollorido is not included in the Espasa Enciclopedia today, 
nor was it on the map in the time of Cervantes. In his Los bajios de Argel (ed. 
Schevill y Bonilla, p. 265), the sacristén, when asked whence he came, answers: 
“No esté en el mapa./ Es mi tierra Mollorido,/ un lugar muy escondido/ all4é en 
Castilla, la vieja.” It was also the native heath of the ingenious Cortadillo. 
See note on this town in Comedias y entremeses (ed. Schevill y Bonilla), II, 380-381. 

5? Quoted also in Quien calla, otorga, II, viii, 99c. It was likewise the phi- 
losophy of Sancho when confronted with the flesh pots of Camacho. 

6° Sic in princeps and NBAE, but corrected to “‘a” in suelia. 


. at ae Ee hl 
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Por. 2. jY escribis con agudeza? 
Cas. 7. Dfcenlo todos, que yo 
no me tengo por agudo. 
Por. 2. jLlamdisos? 
Cas. 7. Decirlo dudo, 
que hasta el nombre me quité 
la envidia. 
Por. 3. {Satirizdis? 
Cas. 7. Nose hallaré quien presuma 
de mf que muerda mi pluma 
a nadie; antes si mirdis 
lo que he impreso y lo que he escrito, 
por modo y estilo nuevo 
solemnizo a quien no debo 
buenas obras. 

Ya es delito 
saber mucho. 

Debéis ser 
soberbio; hacéis menosprecio 
de los otros. 

Solo el necio 
al discreto osa morder; 
que yo venero de modo 
a los de mi profesién 
que el menor me da licién; 
pero ni lo alabo todo, 
ni de todo digo mal. 
De bobos es alabarlo 
todo; y todo despreciarlo, 
de perverso natural; 
mas castigad su porfia, 
hablando bien siempre dellos, 
que esto para convencellos 
es socarrona ironfa. 


Now so far as is known Tirso had by 1623 printed nothing except 
the Cigarrales.“ In the foreword to this collection, that is in the 
Al bien intencionado (p. 21)—the book is whimsically supposed to 
speak—it is specifically stated ‘“‘la vanguardia llevo.’”’ When he 
speaks of “lo impreso,”’ the reference must, then, be to his Ciga- 
rrales which carries an aprobacién of Juan de Jéuregui dated October 
27, 1621; and we may take November or December, 1621, as an 


© A second edition of this was issued in 1624. His first parte did not come 
out until 1627. 
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ab quo for Antona Garcia. Given this ab quo, together with the 
terminus ad quem of June, 1623, which is offered by the govern- 
mental resolution of the suit against Antona Garcfa’s descendants, 
one must conclude that the aforementioned allusion to puntas (as 
armas prohibidas) must refer to the decree of 1623 against point- 
lace and that the story of the Seventh Castilian grew out of the 
laws forbidding azul. 

The reference to a poet, who “haciendo versos a los demas se 
adelanta,”’ one whose reputation is greater than Tirso’s, one who, 
it is inferred, is among those to whom Téllez has given praise, even 
though it was undeserved, who has, it would seem, ‘‘robbed his 
friend” ® on more than one occasion, this poet can hardly be any 
oné except Lope.“ I cannot here enter into the complicated sub- 
ject of Tirso’s and Lope’s relations,™ but I can point out that Tirso 
had gone out of his way to praise Lope in La villana de Vallecas, 


® No copies of the 1621 edition are known today, and the very existence of 
such an edition has been questioned by both Ticknor (see Catalogue, pp. 368-369) 
and Pérez Pastor (Bibl. madr., III, 60-61). If I am correct in placing Antona 
Garcia in 1622-23, then we would seem to have Tirso’s own word for it that the 
Cigarrales did come out before that date. I shall discuss elsewhere the whole 
problem of the Cigarrales. There is, of course, no assurance that the second 
edition (of 1624) was identical with that of 1621, except that it carries no such 


word as “‘corregida” on its title page. 

* There is, I suspect, a play of words in the phrase “quita el habla.” Accord- 
ing to Covarrubias, “habla se dijo de faébula que significa cuento; and according 
to the Diccionario de la lengua (1734), “‘negar o quitar el habla’’ is defined as: 
“frase con que se da a entender que alguno mal satisfecho y sentido de otro, 
con quien tenia trato y amistad, aunque se vean y le encuentre, no le habla ni 
trata con é].” 

The word fdbula was also applied specifically to the poems dealing with 
mythological subjects which were so popular at this time. Tirso wrote: La 
Sdbula de Mirra, Adonis y Venus and the Fdbula de Tisbe y Piramo. They are 
included in his Deleitar aprovechando (1635). I do not know their year of 
composition. 

Neither can I say what literary “lifting” Tirso had in mind when he accuses 
his friend. 

* Menéndez y Pelayo and Blanca de los Rios de Lampérez so interpreted 
these lines. See Menéndez y Pelayo, Estudios de critica literaria (Segunda serie), 
Madrid, 1895, pp. 165-166; Blanca de los Rios de Lampérez, El enigma biogrdfico 
de Tirso de Molina, p. 46. 

* T shall consider them in connection with a general study of Tirso’s relations 
with the literary groups of the time. I must leave for elsewhere, too, the signifi- 
cance of two statements in this same scene: 1) “‘vengo de Madrid, huyendo 
casi’’; 2) “‘hasta el nombre me quité la envidia.” It is strange that Dofia Blanca 
did not quote the latter in connection with her thesis of Tirso’s illegitimacy. 
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which was being written in March, 1620; in the Cigarrales de Toledo, 
he had acknowledged Lope as the master and had thrown himself 
whole-heartedly into defending his school of comedy at a time when 
Lope was the object of attacks from both the culteranos and the 
Aristotelians; *’ sometime between November, 1621 and March 1, 
1623, Tirso had written his La fingida Arcadia, which, while attack- 
ing the other schools of drama, was almost fulsome in its praise of 
the ‘‘monster of nature.’”’ To the praise of La villana de Vallecas 
and of the Cigarrales, Lope had respectively responded with his 
dedication of Lo fingido verdadero, published in his Parte X VII," 
and his décimas, which are found in the first of the Cigarrales. But 
there is no record of Lope’s appreciation of the tribute Tirso paid 
him in La fingida Arcadia, one which must necessarily have brought 
down on Téllez the wrath of various other writers of the time. 
Tirso evidently felt keenly the defection of his friend, and these 
lines of Antona Garcta are, I believe, his answer. If I am correct 
in my deductions, then Antona Garcia was written, or revised, 


66 Pp. 123-128. This was written before October 8, 1621, the date of Miguel 
Sénchez’s aprobacién. 

8? See M. Romera-Navarro, “Lope y su defensa de la pureza de la lengua y 
estilo poético,” Rev. Hisp., 1929, LX XVII, 287-381; Entrambasaguas y Pefia, 
Lope de Vega y los preceptistas aristotélicos, Madrid, 1932. 

8 It carries an aprobacién of September 24, 1620. Thus it must have been 
Tirso who threw the first bouquet, not Lope, as Cotarelo thought. See NBAE, 
IV, p. xxiv. 

** Tirso almost certainly made some changes in this manuscript in the early 
months of 1623. In the dramatis personae of its princeps (Parte IV, 1635), 
the reader finds listed three characters who take no part in the action: Malduerme, 
pastor; Centeno, pastor; Chinchilla, soldado. On the other hand, there is in the 
play itself, though not listed among the “personas que hablan en ella,” the 
shepherd Carrasco, who probably takes the place of the two that are missing, 
and a soldier Padilla (III, 5), who has almost certainly replaced Chinchilla. 
One must wonder if this Chinchilla was originally the same character as the one 
found in El castigo del penséque and Quien calla, otorga, and if that should have 
been the case, what led Tirso to change his name. Note that the Chinchilla of 
El castigo is capitdn (II, iii, 78b; III, xi, 85b). There are other instances in his 
theatre where a minor character has been carried over from one play to another. 
See n. 82 below. 

In the third act (sc. iii), it would seem that there must have been tampering. 
At the beginning of the scene, one reads the following stage directions: “Salen 
los cuatro castellanos.” Yet in these scenes eight Castilians take part, and Tirso 
himself is clearly speaking through the mouth of the seventh. It is probable, 
then, that the autobiographical element in this scene was added after its original 
composition. The story of the man who could dye blue eyes black, told by the 
eighth Castilian in this same scene, is probably also an addition. 

One should note, as well, the change of Penamacor’s name to Espinamelchor 
(II, v, 629a), though this could be due to the gracioso’s talent in twisting names. 
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shortly after La fingida Arcadia, probably in February or the early 
part of March, 1623.7° 


4. Por BL SOTANO Y EL TORNO 


Of Por el sétano y el torno,™ Cotarelo has to say: “‘ Escribiése 
esta comedia en 1622: porque en el acto tercero, escena iii [p. 242], 
dice Santillana: 

El manto, aunque despuntado, 
con palmo y medio de red; 
iqué? jpensaba su merced 
que las puntas que han quitado 
les hacen falta? jBonitas 
son! Si en carnes anduvieran, 
de la misma carne hicieran 
guarnicién las mujercitas.”’ 


Cotarelo quotes, in confirmation, a manuscript (x—157) of the 
Biblioteca Nacional, one which is identical with Almansa’s letter 
of November 16th, 1622, wherein it is stated: ” “. . . se quitan 
... Ppuntas en mantos.” The lines quoted certainly give us a 
terminus ad quem of March 22, 1623, at which time all restrictions 
against puntas were repealed by the government. 

There is within the play itself yet further proof that this is a 


reference to the decree of 1622-1623 and that it was written after 
late January, 1623.% Don Duarte, having just returned to his 
boarding-house in the street of Carretas, calls out for help (I, iv, 
229b): 
Hola, 

descélzame estas espuelas 

y botas; saca chinelas; 

desabréchame esta gola. . . . 


This would probably mean that it was written after La vida de Herodes, 
with which it has some 84 lines in common. (See Antona Garcia, I, iii, 619-620; 
La vida, I, ix, 179-180.) This plagiarism of self, which has not, so far as I know, 
been previously noted, indicates the haste with which Tirso was writing when he 
penned Aniona Garcia. See section 2 of this study for relation of La vida de 
Herodes and La fingida Arcadia. 

”™ Princeps: Parte II, Madrid, 1635. See Cotarelo, NBAE, IX, p. xxxi. 

™ See “Certain Phases of the Sumptuary Decrees of 1623 . . .,” p. 93. 

% Idem, p. 113. Blue would appear to be a popular color. Dofia Bernarda 
is, according to Don Fernando, wearing (I, xv, 233b): 

“una almilla de aguja, 
de seda y oro, y de celos 
en la color turquesada: 
celos vi, con celos vuelvo.” 
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The gola (or golilla), as we have seen, came into fashion with the 
decree against the lechuguillas and the cuellos escarolados and was 
in Spain to become the characteristic collar for men throughout 
the century. 


5. LA CELOSA DE si MISMA 


Cotarelo, in 1893," ascribed Tirso’s La celosa de si misma ™ to 
the year 1607 (?), apparently because of the similarity which he 
noted in a scene of Act III [xviii] to one in La villana de la Sagra 
(III, xiij.7* In his study of 1907 (ed. NBAE, IV, p. xii), he has 
limited himself to the vaguer statement, ‘‘es comedia de la primera 
época de Téllez, salpicada de alusiones a cosas del tiempo. . .,” 
and has pointed to the first volume of his study. Apparently the 
“allusions” to which he refers are the many scattered throughout 
the play which satirize the Gongorist movement.’ 


™% Tirso de Molina: investigaciones bio-bibliogrdficas, Madrid, p. 154. He 
here states that it was composed before No hay peor sordo “por lo que se dice 
en la escena x del acto 1°.” I am not able to see the justification for such an 
assertion. 

% Princeps: Parte I, Madrid, 1627. There is in the first act (x, 134b) a 
comment that would appear to refer to the character of Don Juan of El burlador 
de Sevilla. Don Alonso, in presenting the suitor he has chosen for his daughter 
Magdalena, tells her: 

“Vesle, Magdalena, aquf. 

No pudo tu pensamiento, 

por mds que encarecedor 

galdn te le haya pintado, 

ser mds que un tosco traslado 

del talle de Don Melchor. 

Haz cuenta que en él abrazas 

de Don Juan ka imagen propia.” 
It could be that the text is defective, perhaps as the result of some revision in 
which the names of some of the characters have been changed. There is no 
Don Juan in the play as it now stands. See the third Santa Juana (III, xvii, 
330b and I, xvii, 313b) with its apparent allusion to the Burlador. 

76 The same situation is found for a third time in La Dama del Olivar (I, x), 
a play which I believe to have been written not long after Tirso’s return from 
Santo Domingo in 1618. 

7 In my opinion this very satire against the culteranos precludes any possi- 
bility of its being a play written around 1607. See note 26 above. 

The high percentage in romance (54.8) likewise proclaims it a late work. 
The play is, in this respect, an anomaly in Tirso’s theatre, one which has a parallel 
only in El mayor desengafio (Princeps: Parte I, 1627) with its 60 percent. Such 
percentages are higher even than those of Las Amazonas en las Indias (50.7 per- 
cent), which has an ab quo of 1631. Cf. these percentages with those of La villana 
de la Sagra (ab quo, 1606), which has 9.8 percent in romance. 
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Cotarelo was mistaken in thinking this an early play: its com- 
position now can, with very little effort, be placed between De- 
cember, 1619 and March 1, 1624. On the latter date it is known 
to have been in the hands of Roque de Figueroa and Marfa de Oli- 
vares (?); 78 on the other hand, there is, in La celosa de st misma, an 
allusion to the Plaza Mayor, which must have been written after 
late 1619. Don Sebastidn tells don Jerénimo (I, ii, 129a) of having 
visited a friend, one Don Juan de la Bastida: 


Yo fuf ayer 
(escuchad un cuento extrafio) 
en busca de cierto amigo, 
aposentado en la plaza: 
ésa que el aire embaraza, 
de su soberbia testigo, 
usurpando a su elemento 
el lugar con edificios, 
desta Babilonia indicios, 
pues hurtan la esfera al viento. 


The speaker goes on to tell of having entered and asked for his 
friend, first in ‘‘la tienda,” then in turn at “el cuarto primero,” 
“‘el segundo,” “‘el de mds arriba.’’ The house clearly has at least 


four floors.”* This reference can hardly be to any plaza other than 
the Plaza Mayor which, with its houses of five stories and its space 
for 50,000 spectators, was the pride of the madrilefio after it was 
finished in late 1619 or early 1620. It should be noted that Tirso 


78 See H. Mérimée, Spectacles et comédiens 4 Valencia, p. 170. Two other 
plays of Tirso in that list, Cautela contra cautela and Quien calla, otorga, are linked 
respectively with the years 1622 and 1623. (For the date of the first play, see 
Rennert, The Spanish Stage, p. 235.) We shall show later that the fourth play 
of Tirso’s in that same list, Ventura te dé Dios, hijo, also belongs to the 1620's. 
See n. 82 below. 

Mérimée indicates (p. 169) that Mariana de Avendafio was the wife of 
Roque de Figueroa. Was it not Mariana de Olivares? See Rennert, Spanish 
Stage, p. 473. 

It should be remembered that Roque de Figueroa acted El burlador de Sevilla. 

7 The Enciclopedia of Espasa (XXXI, 1397a) describes the Plaza Mayor, 
as it was finished in 1619, in the following terms: “‘. . . Felipe III hizo reconstruir 
aquellos edificios, que formaban un cuadro de 100 por 120 m. Las casas, que 
fueron 68, tenfan todas cinco pisos . . . pudiendo alojar en sus 476 balcones 
corridos 50,000 personas para presenciar las fiestas reales que alli se daban.” 
A glance at Martinez Kleiser’s Guia de Madrid para el afio 1656 (Madrid, 1926, 
p. 87) will show that the reference could not be to the Puerta del Sol nor any 
other plaza of that day. 
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states that Sebastidn’s friend had, for a year, been living in these 
same quarters. 

In the third act of this play (viii, 144b), dofia Angela, blue-eyed 
Andalusian, would usurp the interview which its black-eyed heroine 
Magdalena has promised don Melchor. Pulling aside her heavy 
veil, she discloses one eye, a favor which is sufficient to win the 
gratitude of the naive young hero from Leén, but not enough to 
blind the gracioso, Ventura, who whispers to his master: 


VENTURA. .. . 0 mi Vista se engafia, 
© no es ese ojo el de ayer; 
que su nifia era mulata 
y hoy se ha vestido de azul, 
que llama el vulgo de garza. 

Don Metcnor. Anda, necio. 

VENTURA. jVive Dios, 
que era endrina toledana 
la nifieta que ayer vimos, 

y hoy nos mira turquesada! 
Pero no te espantes desto, 
que ha venido de Alemania 
un maestro que tifie ojos, 
como otros cabello y barbas. 


The conceit has gone a step farther than the one found in Antona 
Garcta.*° Just as there are those who dye their beard and hair, 
so the master-dyer come from Germany can dye one’s orbs any 
color desired. Thus the origin of the joke (the decrees against azul) 
has been lost sight of completely, though it is noteworthy that the 
charming heroine’s eyes are black while her rival’s, naturally less 
attractive, are blue. 

Indeed, blue would appear to be the rage. If an old gentleman 
was, in Quien calla, otorga, dyeing his wig and beard that color, some 
of the women, according to Ventura, the gracioso, would appear to 
have been making turquoise their lips. He jokes his master con- 
cerning the lady with the veil: 


iY si fuese, como creo, 
en lugar de Raquel, Lia, 
con un ojo estrellado 


8° Note also in both, as well as in El Melancélico (I, xii, 68b), the name of a 
play attributed to Lope de Vega: Quien bien ama tarde olvida. See La celosa 
(I, x, 135a) and Antona Garcia (III, viii, 640b). Gonzdlez Palencia assigns 
Lope’s play to 1624, but see Morley-Bruerton’s Chronology (pp. 334-335). The 
phrase is not found in Correas’ Vocabulario. 
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y con el otro en tortilla, 
los labios de azul turqui 
cubriendo dientes de alquimia. . . .? 


Ventura gives us also a thumb-nail picture of the fashionable 
madrilefia of the day (I, iii, 129-130), one which is likewise significant 
since the lady is wearing by way of adornment a valona azulada 
and a manto with puntas: 


i. . . has visto alguna cara 
margenada de guedejas, 

que el solimdn albafil 

hizo blanca, siendo negra; 
manto soplén, con mds puntas 
que grada de recoletas, 

de aquella castafia erizo, 

y archeros de aquella alteza, 
que al descuido cuidadosa, 

al viento de la veleta, 

o abanico, te ensefiaba 

por brijula la cabeza? 

Seria peli-azabache 

la prohijada cabellera, 
puesta, como defensivo, 
encima de la mollera; 

toca y valona azulada, 

banda que el pecho atraviesa, 
vueltas y guantes de achiote, 
guantes de pita y firmeza; 
escapulario y basquifia 

de pefiasco, a la frailega, 
chapin con vira de plata 
crugiendo a ropa de seda, 

la camdndula en la mano. 


If this picture be compared with the one which the author gives us 
in Por el sétano y el torno * (III, iii, 242a), it will be found that the 
dress of the two ladies is so similar as to suggest they were twins. 


*! Quoted in part above, section 4. There are lines in common. Moreover, 
other details in the play show that Tirso was “clothes-conscious” at this time: 
Magdalena is putting on her “Walloon collar” (I, viii, 133c): she sends “cuellos 
de cambray sutil’’ and “camisas de holanda”’ to her penniless lover (III, iv, 143a). 
If cuellos is here used in the specific sense of “cuellos escarolados,” and not with 
the more general meaning of “collar,” then the play was written before the 
sumptuary laws were passed—unless the collar was very small. See “Certain 
Phases of the Sumptuary Decrees of 1623 . . .,” p. 113, n. 59. 
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There is, moreover, another point of contact between the two 
plays: a Santillana, who is of upright mountain stock (as his name 
would indicate), is found in both.” He is in each case an escudero 
who has a sedan chair for rent, and in both one finds this bit of 
persiflage: * 


Por el sétano La celosa 
(II, xviii, 240c) (II, v, 137c) 
DoNa Ber. Andad, salid Sant. Acabado se han las misas, 
también. y ya la iglesia esté sola. 
Sant. Vendréa ser Nufio Dofa Macp. No traigo yo tanta prisa. 
Salido. Aguardaos un poco allé. 
Sant. (Ap.) [Qué sefiora tan prolija! 
Vent. jAh, sefior Nufio Salido! 
Vuesa ancianidad se sirva 
de escucharme mil palabras. 


The fact that Santillana, squire at the service of the general public 
in Por el sétano y el torno and in the first acts of the play under dis- 
cussion, asks for a place as “‘escudero de casa’”’ in the closing lines 


In Ventura te dé Dios, hijo, Tirso has carried over the same gracioso, Gilote, 
who is found in El amor y el amistad. The reference in the former to “Torilda 
parida/ de un rapaz con dos cogotes” (III, x, 40lab) has its explanation in a 
scene of the latter which has been omitted in the printed edition but which is 
found in manuscript no. 16584. 

In similar fashion Tirso has used Lillo in all three of the Juanas, even though 
he changes his master from play to play. There are yet other instances. 

No other Santillana is found in Tirso’s theatre. 

* Luis Martinez Kleiser, in his Guia de Madrid para el afio 1656 (Madrid, 
1926, p. 61), points out that “‘a principios del siglo XVII, los mozos de sillas, 
segin una disposicién de la Sala de Alcaldes de Casa y Corte, dictada el afio de 
1621, habfan de asistir a la plaza de Herradores. . . . Los que no la tenian 
propia [i.e., una silla de mano] la alquilaban (all{).”” He quotes in this connection 
Tirso’s Por el sédiano y el torno (III, iii, 241c): 

“Plazuela habré de Herradores 
y puerta de Santa Cruz. 
No me han de faltar dos reales 
y una silla de alquiler.” 

I should like here to correct an error in the notes of my study “ Escarramdn 
and Glimpses of the Spanish Court in 1637-38,” Hispanic Review, 1941, IX, 127, 
n. 41. I there suggested that the episode of 1637 had given name to the plaza; 
instead the equestrian mishap of the regidores which gave them the name of 
herradores must have taken place in this plaza. Capmany (Origen . . . de las 
calles de Madrid, Madrid, 1863, p. 425) says of it: ‘era una especie de esplanada 
con varias casillas donde tenian un banco los . . . herradores, cuyo sitio siempre 
estaba obstruido por la reunién de caballerias que alli llevaban.” 
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of La celosa de st misma, could indicate that Tirso is bringing his 
public career to a close and that La celosa is a later work.™ 

This comedia is saturated with the atmosphere of Madrid. If 
the Vallejo who presented this play is Manuel (Alvarez de) 
Vallejo,** as there is every reason to believe, it is probable he 
played it in this city either in the fall of 1622 or the late spring of 
1623. He was among the autores who played at court between 
October 5, 1622, and February 8, 1623; *? and on March 23 of that 
year he agreed that he and his company would give a performance 
on the public stands erected for the fiestas in honor of the Prince 
of Wales. 


We shall have more to say about the date of this play when dis- 
cussing Tirso’s relations to the Gongorists. 


Ruts Lee KENNEDY 
Smith College 


* There is another conceit in this play which Tirso has repeated in a comedia 
written at about this time. Cf. “jAy si de la Soledad/esta hermosa imagen 
fuera/y no de la Compafifa!”’ (I, iii, 129¢) with one found in Quien no cae, no se 
levanta (II, vi, 155a): “‘La inclinacién de mi edad/mds gusta ofr cada dia/sermén 
en la Compafifa/que misa en la Soledad.” 

% T very much doubt that any play of Tirso’s having a Madrilenian setting 
was written previous to the: years 1614-1615. Of the plays we have today 
which have such a setting, Marta la piadosa (late 1614 or early 1615) is probably 
the earliest, though Don Gil de las caizas verdes is known to have been in existence 
on June 25, 1615. Sr. Millé y Giménez gives “hacia marzo-abril de 1614” as 
an ab quo for the latter. For the respective dates given, see G. E. Wade, “ Notes 
on Tirso de Molina,” Hispanic Review, 1939, VII, 69-72; Fr. de B. San Roman, 
Lope de Vega, los cémicos toledanos y el poeta sastre (Madrid, 1935), pp. 209-210; 
also Juan Millé y Giménez, “ Miscelinea erudita,” Revue Hisp., 1926, LXVIII, 
201-206. 

8¢He presented Tirso’s La gallega Mari-Herndndez on April 24, 1625 
(Averiguador, I, Segunda época, p. 9). Rennert states (Spanish Stage, p. 616): 
“In February and May of this year, his company [Manuel Vallejo’s] produced 
seven comedies before the king, including Tirso’s La gallega Mari-Herndndez.” 
I am unable to find the source of Rennert’s information. In his “Notes on the 
Chronology of the Spanish Drama” (Mod. Lang. Rev., II, 1906-1907, p. 341), 
he mentions only the date April 24, 1625. He also presented La romera de 
Santiago and Habladme en entrando, titles that are linked with Tirso’s name. 
See Rennert, Spanish Stage, pp. 236, 617. 

8? See Pérez Pastor, “‘ Nuevos datos,” Bull. Hisp., 1908, X, 248. 
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N 1792 a German history professor and minor writer by the name 

of Nikolaus Vogt composed a fragmentary play which combined 
into a single character two of the best known figures in European 
fiction: Don Juan and Faust. In 1809 the play was published in 
fuller but still unfinished form as Der Fédrberhof, oder die Buch- 
druckerey in Maynz, in a volume entitled Die Ruinen am Rhein? 
Vogt’s method of associating the two is to string together episodes 
from the two stories, calling his hero Faust as long as he seeks 
satisfaction in intellectual paths, and Don Juan when he turns to 
sensual pleasures. The author makes no pretense whatever to 
originality in the various scenes—often he lifts them bodily and ad- 
mittedly from previous treatments of the two themes, especially 
from Da Ponte’s libretto to the opera Don Giovanni of Mozart.’ 
Nor does he claim anywhere to have written a finished work. 
Vogt’s only intention was to experiment with the possibility of 
combining the two characters, and his work is the first in which 
this idea is carried out. After this time there appeared a number 
of writings in which the same idea is used in various ways: the 
Spohr-Bernard opera Faust, in 1814; * August Kahlert’s short story 
Donna Elvira,’ in 1829; Grabbe’s play Don Juan und Faust, in 
1829; * the plays, Faust and Don Juan, of Braun von Braunthal in 
1835 and 1842 respectively; 7 and the like-named plays of Nikolaus 
Lenau in 1834 and 1851 respectively,* as well as others. 

At first glance it might seem strange that two so dissimilar 
characters as Don Juan and Faust should be selected out of all 
European fiction to receive this unique treatment. The general 

1 Georges Gendarme de Bévotte, La Légende de Don Juan, 2d ed., Paris, 1929, 
Vol. I, p. 7. 


? Nikolaus Vogt, Die Ruinen am Rhein, Frankfurt am Main, 1809. 

*W. A. Mozart, Don Giovanni, London and New York, n.d. 

‘ Ludwig Spohr, Faust, n.p., n.d. [18207]. 

5’ August Kahlert, Novellen, Breslau, 1832. 

*C. D. Grabbe, Werke, ed. by A. Franz and P. Zaunert, Leipzig, n.d., Vol. II. 


7 J. K. Braun von Braunthal, Faust, Leipzig, 1835, and Don Juan, Dresden, 
1844 


§ Nikolaus Lenau, Werke, ed. by C. Schaeffer, Leipzig and Vienna, n.d., Vol. II. 
* For a fuller list and a more general discussion of the plays see my Don Juan 
and Faust, unpublished dissertation, University of Virginia, 1941. 
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opinion of the critics has been that they are accidentally comple- 
mentary : that is, Faust happens to represent intellectual, Don Juan 
sensual, insatiability. They are likened to the two sides of a coin. 
Don Juan is called a “‘southern Faust,” and the diversity of the 
two characters is ascribed to differences in the religion or climate of 
the lands of their origin; or even to vague concepts of ‘‘racial 
chastity” and ‘‘racial lasciviousness.”” Such explanations are too 
vague. They can be and have been too frequently challenged or 
contradicted to be satisfactory. Just as a clear understanding of 
either character is aided by a knowledge of its origin and develop- 
ment, so the underlying reasons for their association are best sought 
in a comparison of the fundamental concepts contained in their 
earliest versions. 

The first work which dealt with Faust was the chapbook pub- 
lished by Spies in 1587.%° It represents Faust as rejecting (Lu- 
theran) Christianity because of the restrictions which it places on 
his mental activity; his overweening ambition causes him to pursue 
other studies than the Theology with which he begins, until eventu- 
ally he turns to necromancy. As a result of this refusal to conform 
to Lutheran restrictions, his soul is lost. ‘The story emphasizes the 
talents of Faust, the relatively harmless nature of his first mistakes, 
and his gradual enmeshment in sin until he is unable to extricate 
himself. His intended repentance at last becomes impossible. The 
book gives us the reaction of the Lutheran church to a man who 
refused to conform to its intellectual restrictions. 

In the case of Don Juan we have somewhat the same situation. 
Tirso de Molina’s Burlador de Sevilla, written about 1625, is the 
story of a man who disobeyed the moral restrictions of society and 
of the Church. As far as society is concerned, Don Juan fears no 
punishment, for he is rich and noble, and his influence saves him 
from the consequences of his seductions. But the author, a monk, 
provides a punishment from the standpoint of the Catholic Church: 
condemnation to hell, carried out by supernatural means. No one, 
even the king, has checked the career of this libertine, and it be- 
comes necessary for a statue to intervene and mete out justice. 
The play does not touch on the attitude of society toward this rebel; 
it gives the reaction of the Roman Catholic Church. Like Faust, 
Don Juan is a product not of society but of Christianity. 

This much of the similarity between the two characters has been 
touched on by a historian of the Don Juan legend, Georges Gen- 


© Volksbuch von Doctor Faust, ed. by R. Petsch, 2d ed., Halle, 1911. 
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darme de Bévotte. In discussing why there should have been no 
Don Juan character among the Greeks and Romans, he says: 


L’antiquité aussi favorable aux exigences de la chair qu’aux aspira- 
tions de la pensée ne devait pas plus connaftre Don Juan que Faust. 
L’un inearne le corps, |’autre l’esprit qui, étouffés, se rebellent. Tant que 
cette double contrainte et la double révolte qui en resulte n’existent pas, 
il ne peut y avoir ni libertinage intellectuel ni libertinage moral; Faust et 
Don Juan sont inconcevables. Tous deux, et pour des raisons semblables, 
sont nés du Christianisme." 


This common origin in the suppression by the Church of rebellion 
against its precepts lends significance to the appearance of the 
stories within a fairly short period of time—not more than forty 
years. Under the all-powerful Church of the Middle Ages, the two 
characters were as unthinkable as in antiquity. Rebels against this 
constituted authority were rare enough so as not to form a menace. 
But after the Renaissance and the Reformation, with its accom- 
panying Counter-Reform, the way was cleared; not only was there 
more open opposition to the ecclesiastical authority, but also a re- 
newed interest on the part of the Church in suppressing it. As a 
result there arose these two stories, both introduced into literature 
at about this time. Of prime importance is the fact that, as Otto 
Nieten points out,” both were written by active members of the 
church organization, and represent its viewpoint. 

If, however, the stories are fundamentally related in this way, 
and are in fact in many ways identical, how are we to account for 
the obvious external divergences? Certainly two writers will not 
produce exactly the same story, but on the other hand is there any- 
thing in the conditions of the times and in the differing attitudes of 
Protestantism and Catholicism which might condition the works of 
the two writers in question? 

The Lutherans, who began by disputing the constituted au- 
thority, quite soon became intolerant of independent speculation 
in their own ranks. They could not afford to allow the German 
Humanists to undermine their church, and one of their worst prob- 
lems was to prevent others from doing, essentially, what they had 
themselves done—draw their own conclusions, disregarding those 
established by the Church. Palmer and More, in their discussion 
of the sources of the Faust legend, uphold this idea: 

4 Op. cit., Vol. I, p. 7. 

% Chr. D. Grabbe, Dortmund, 1908, p. 153: “Und es ist wichtig und bezeich- 


nend, dass diese Einfithrung hier durch einen protestantischen Theologen, dort 
durch einen katholischen Ménch erfolgte.” 
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The beginnings of the legend so far as it concerns the notorious 
German magician, Doctor Faust, do not antedate the Protestant Re- 
formation. It is in the reaction of the followers of Martin Luther to 
the unrestrained enthusiasm of the German Humanists, to the Humanists’ 
attitude towards educational, religious and philosophical questions that 
the beginnings must be sought. This reaction was natural enough in the 
intellectual dislocation taking place in the Germany of 1500. 

Throughout the fifteenth century forces had been at work which, with 
much else, tended to uproot, or at least reorient many of the intellectual 
signposts of the Middle Ages. There was the break with traditional ways 
of thinking; the renewed interest in secular learning; the establishment of 
the northern universities; the rise of individualism; a general widening of 
the horizon. But the older Church and the new Protestant group both 
viewed this development with consternation and something resembling 
fear. However, it is from the Lutheran circle that the protest arose 
against inordinate ambition and ungodly speculation,—a protest which 
found its most popular expression in the old Faust books. That the 
archconjuror and blowhard Faust should have been selected as the awful 
example of the results of an attempt to transcend human limitations is 
perhaps mere chance." 


Robert Petsch, in his introduction to the 1587 Volksbuch, is even 
more specific about this connection with German Humanism." 
Although many other stories ascribed pacts with the devil to vari- 
ous men, the specific character of Faust, first found in the Spies 
chapbook, is the direct outgrowth of the suppression by the Lu- 
theran Church of conditions in Germany at that time. 

In Spain, on the other hand, we have no Faust. Similarities 
have been found between Faust and Cyprian, in Calderén’s Mdgico 
prodigioso, but this story of the conversion and martyrdom of a 
pagan is fundamentally quite different.'* The problem of con- 
verting pagans was a very real one for the crusading Spaniards of 
the period: that of punishing heretics was adequately dealt with by 
the Inquisition, and there was no necessity for literary discussion 
of it. The dangers fromthe half-converted Moors of southern 

8 Philip M. Palmer and Robert P. More, The Sources of the Faust Tradition, 
New York, 1936, pp. 3-4. 

“ “Nun dirfte es kein Zufall sein, dass die Fausthistoria im vorreforma- 
torischen Wittenberg spielt, und dass die originale Fassung Kaiser Maximilian als 
Zeitgenossen des Helden anfiihrte; es handelt sich um die Blitezeit des Hu- 
manismus” (p. xxvi). 

% Another “Spanish Faust” is Mira de Amescua’s Esclavo del demonio. The 
pact with the devil is formed in the Spanish plays for the possession of a woman; 
in the Faust story this is not the case, for Faust is interested in women only after 
despairing of receiving from the devil the knowledge which he desires. 
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Spain, from the revolting Protestants of the Netherlands, and other 
threats to the unity of Spain had led to the establishment of an 
Inquisition which rendered the Humanistic heresy of Germany 
quite impossible in Spain.'* A figure such as Faust therefore be- 
came utterly inconceivable. 

A Spaniard, however, who observed the outward forms pre- 
scribed by the Catholic Church, could still be a sinner, even as 
flagrant a one as Don Juan. It may very well be that Tirso made 
Don Juan such a libertine as he was merely to typify as vividly as 
possible any sort of sin. On the other hand, there did exist in 
Spain at the time a definite problem in the conscienceless procedure 
of many of the nobles, soldiers, and adventurers. Wars in America, 
in Flanders, in Italy, together with the beginnings of decadence in 
the court of Philip III, apparently filled Spain with enough rascals 
so that all the writers of the Golden Age discuss them from time 
to time. Lope de Vega, for example, shows us in Fuente Ovejuna a 
Comendador who acts very similarly to Don Juan. As one critic 
says: 


Nuestro Don Juan, por algunos lados, vale como critica de la des- 

moralizada sociedad de tiempo de Felipe III. 
“‘La desvergiienza en Espafia 
se ha vuelto caballerfa,”’ 

dice Aminta al verse despojada de su marido por las malas trazas de 
Don Juan, uno de cuyos secundarios aspectos es el de un sefior de la 
corte que abusa de su posicién, en contra de aldeanos mds honrados que 
él. Para Tirso, como para muchos otros autores, habia venido a ser 
lugar comin literario que ‘‘el honor se fué a la aldea.”’ ” 


From the standpoint of society, Lope gives one answer, at least, 
in Fuente Ovejuna: the lynching of the offender when no other means 
of justice was available. Tirso, however, is interested in the answer 
of the Church to the problem, and in his play human justice never 
overtakes Don Juan: supernatural justice intervenes. The re- 
pentance on which Don Juan evidently counted did not help him, 
for he had no opportunity for it. 

Another reason for Tirso’s writing this play has been suggested 
by Américo Castro: '* the great theological problem of the period, 
which was the debate over free will and determinism. Tirso treated 

16 Louis Bertrand and Sir Charles Petrie, The History of Spain, New York, 
1934, pp. 342-348. 


17“ Prélogo” to Cinco ensayos sobre Don Juan, Santiago de Chile, 1937, p. 21. 
18 Tbid., pp. 12-15. 
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the problem from the popular angle of whether one should trust 
blindly in a kind and forgiving providence, or should strive to mould 
one’s own salvation through continuous good works. In this con- 
nection he wrote El Condenado por desconfiado, in which Enrico, 
although a hardened criminal, is saved through one minor virtue 
and his final repentance; whereas Paulo, believing that he, along 
with Enrico, will be damned, loses faith in God’s mercy and there- 
fore actually is damned. This play might easily have been in- 
terpreted to support the position which Don Juan took, for he relied 
too much on God’s mercy and a future repentance. As a conse- 
quence, Tirso was anxious to show, in the Burlador, how this might 
be an error. Don Juan firmly believes in God and in a future life; 
but his repeated ‘“‘Tan largo me lo fidis” shows that he intends to 
enjoy himself in his younger days and leave the repentance until 
later— as his namesake, Don Juan de Marafia, later does 
successfully.'® 

Tirso thus had adequate reasons for wishing to depict this liber- 
tine and to bring down on him the wrath of heaven. His play is 
the answer of the Catholic Church to the particular problem found 
in Spain, just as Faust is the answer of the Lutherans to the special 
problem in Germany. Both Don Juan and Faust disobey their 
religious restrictions, and both are condemned for it. Both char- 
acters arise as soon as there is sufficient opportunity for revolt 
against the churchly authority, and they vary in form in accordance 
with the conditions in the environments which produced them. In- 
sofar as these conditions were the result of race, it might be claimed 
that the diversity of the figures is attributable to the Spanish or the 
German ‘nature.’ Such conclusions, however, are not only vague, 
but are usually satisfactory to only one ‘race.’ 

Even in the lesser details of the stories there are similarities. 
Were it not for the fundamental sameness of the two characters, 
these details might seem insignificant; but under the circumstances 
they are worth considering, both in themselves and as corroboration 
of what has been said above. 

Don Juan and Faust both intended to repent after they had 
achieved their purposes. The answer of the former to all who 
tried to persuade him to change his ways, the ‘Tan largo me lo 
fidis,”’ forms a sort of leitmotiv for the whole play. He quite ob- 
viously believed that there would be plenty of time later to repent 


19 Cf. Prosper Mérimée, Les Ames du Purgatoire, first published in Revue de 
Deuz-Mondes, Vol. III (1834). 
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and become pious, after he had enjoyed his early years. That the 
same is true of Faust can be seen in Chapter 16 of the Spies chap- 
book, in which it is stated quite specifically: 


Er sah wol gen Himmel, aber er kondte nichts ersehen. Es Traumete 
jme, wie man pfleget zu sagen, vom Teuffel oder von der Hellen, das ist, 
er gedachte was er gethan hatte, und meynet immerdar durch offt und 
viel disputieren, Fragen und Gesprich mit dem Geist, wélle er so weit 


kommen, dass er einmal zur Besserupg, Rew und Abstinentz gerahten 
méchte.”° 


Toward the end of his life he actually tries a number of times to 
change his way of life, and is prevented only by the threats of the 
devil. Both Tirso and the unknown author of the Faust story 
wished to emphasize this point of their arguments: that, in simple 
language, hell is paved with good intentions. 

Both Don Juan and Faust are unnatural types, and with good 
reason; for both are seen from the unfavorable viewpoint of the 
clergy, and distorted to suit the moral purpose. Faust is not only 
an extreme case of intellectual ambition, but an utterly impossible 
combination of strength and weakness. In regard to Don Juan, 
Francisco Agustin expresses the same opinion: 


Cuanto mds pienso en el problema de don Juan mds me convenzo de 
que sélo en la cabeza de un religioso pod{fa surgir su planeamiento sin- 
tético y artistico, porque sélo un catélico, que, por serlo, lleva milenaria- 
mente sofocada la sensualidad, podia dar suelta a la creacién viva y 
satdnica que en su propia libertad lleva el yugo de su tiranfa, ya que esa 
sensualidad que, cohibida y represada, halla al fin margen y salida, no 
ennoblece el amor porque ella misma, estricta, no encierra el germen de 
la felicidad. Por ello, don Juan, a los ojos de todo hombre culto de hoy, 
no es otra cosa que un magnffico cfirculo vicioso. Don Juan, en términos 
rigurosos, no es un problema humano; es sélo un problema catélico.” 


It is this misconception which is found in the two original char- 
acters which left the way open to the Romantic writers to rein- 
terpret and reclaim them. By approaching them from a new, non- 
religious angle, these later writers developed quite different char- 
acters and found ways of bringing to them ultimate salvation. 

2 Op. cit., p. 34. 

“% Francisco Agustin, Don Juan en el teatro, en la novela y en la vida, Madrid, 


1928, p. 257. Cf. Américo Castro, “El Don Juan de Tirso y el de Moliére como 
personajes barrocos,” in Hommage 4 Ernest Martinenche, Paris, n.d. [c. 1939). 
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As I have pointed out in detail elsewhere,” the later development 
of the two legends followed very similar lines. Both characters 
had a chameleon-like quality which allowed them to take on the 
characteristics of the time and place of any treatment of them, and 
something of the personality of the author who dealt with them. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that when they came together in 
Germany at the end of the eighteenth century, they should become 
more strikingly similar. They became stock plays of the traveling 
bands of actors and of the puppet theaters; * and here, where one 
man frequently played the Hanswurst in both, may have arisen the 
idea of combining the two. Wherever it arose, however, it very soon 
became quite widespread: 


Dass Hamlet, Faust und Don Juan zusammengehéren und sich 
gegenseitig erkliren habe ich—zum ersten Male—bereits im 2. Jahrgang 
des Taschenbuchs ‘Luna’ 1806 angedeutet; dieser Gedanke ist seitdem 
Gemeingut geworden.** 


This association of the two becomes clarified when we study the 
early history of the legends, and realize that fundamentally they 


are identical. 
Stewart DENSLOW 


Mary Washington College 


® Supra, n. 9. 

% Cf. Gendarme de Bévotte, op. cit., v. I, pp. 206-207; Palmer and More, 
op. cit., p. 239 ff. Three Don Juan and six Faust puppet plays are reprinted by 
Scheible in Das Kloster, Stuttgart, 1845-49, Vols. III and V. 

* Franz Horn, quoted by Nieten, op. cit., p. 148. 
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QUEVEDO AND SALAS BARBADILLO 


ALAS Barbadillo was not a mere satellite of the brilliant Quevedo. 
The chances are that in their early years, they were good friends, 
and that from their association Salas Barbadillo picked up some 
tricks of the trade. In all probability his propensity for witticisms, 
ingenious concepts, and the accumulation of mocking epithets is 
attributable, in part, to an acquaintance with Quevedo’s early 
works. But in time they went their separate ways, in literary mat- 
ters and apparently in personal matters as well. 

They could not have failed to be acquainted. They were both 
born in Madrid—Quevedo (1580-1645) one year earlier than Salas 
Barbadillo (1581-1635). They were fellow students at Alcalé and 
at Valladolid. While in Valladolid, both contributed poems to 
Espinosa’s Flores de poetas ilustres (1605). They both returned 
with the court to Madrid in 1606, and there became members of 
the same literary academies.' 

Salas Barbadillo never once mentions Quevedo by name. Ina 
way this may seem strange, but most of Salas Barbadillo’s allusions 
to his contemporaries are to be found in his later works, and by that 
time he had become associated with a literary group which was at 
odds with Quevedo. His enthusiastic praise of Géngora, Jduregui, 
Pérez de Montalban, Luis Pacheco, Valdivielso, Tamayo de Vargas, 
and others, may well explain his silence concerning Quevedo. It 
may also explain the disdainful allusions by Quevedo in La Perinola.* 


1 Concerning the academies, cf. Luis Ferndndez-Guerra, D. Juan Ruiz de 
Alarcén, Madrid, 1871, passim; E. Cotarelo y Mori, “ La fundacién de la Academia 
Espafiola,” Boletin de la Real Acad. Esp., 1914, I, 4~15; Luis Astrana Marin, Obras 
completas de Don Francisco de Quevedo Villegas (2 vols.), Madrid, 1932, II, xvi- 
xvii; M. Romera-Navarro, ‘“Querellas y rivalidades en las academias del siglo 
XVII,” Hispanic Review, 1941, IX, 494-499. 

? Quevedo says in his attack on Montalban: “. . . cita batidos los idiotas y 
los filésofos, los chaconeros y los padres de la Iglesia . . . ,” and a few lines below: 
“ Alli se ve junto a Séneca con Barbadillo, Roa con Plutarco, Porrefio con santo 
Tomas, Luquillas con Avicena; Benavente, diciendo a Quintiliano que se haga 
all4 a puras matracas. .. .” (Obras completas, ed. cit., 1, 720.) Again, in the 
same vein, he says: “Caro le cuesta al buen Valdivielso el pagar a Montanbanco 
el citarle y darle margen de aposento; y si él viera que esté citado con los propios 
requisitos Roa, Orejuela, Barbadillo, Jaéuregui, Quintana, Pellicer, Blasillo, y otros 
tales autores, él mirara lo que aprobaba y lo que decia.” (Jbid.,p.721.) Astrana 
Marin (op. cit., II, xix) suggests that these references may be explained by the 
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If the famous Premdtica del tiempo could be definitely proved to 
be by Quevedo, we should have our most convincing evidence that 
the authors’ relations were cordial at first, for in it are some passages 
that are almost identical with some in El sagaz Estacio. Of course 
there would remain the possibility that neither got them straight 
from the other, but from a friend of a friend of his, but that would 
be much less likely. 

Several of the passages in question have already been pointed out. 
Mérimée * was the first to call attention to them; at the same time 
he expressed doubt concerning the attribution of the Premdtica to 
Quevedo. Chandler ‘ also mentioned them in passing—as an exam- 
ple to show how easily such burlesque writings by Quevedo were 
absorbed into the picaresque novels. Later, Herrero-Garcia * 
quoted four pairs of parallel pasages; his conclusion was that Salas 
Barbadillo turned to Quevedo for inspiration, rather than to the 
Italian satirists, as Icaza had believed. Finally, Astrana Marin * 
repeated three of Herrero-Garcia’s examples, and somehow reached 
the conclusion that Salas Barbadillo, ‘‘eterno imitador de Quevedo, 
Cervantes y otros autores,” was an out-and-out plagiarist, and that 
‘‘Este picaro de Salas vistié siempre sus letras con trajes prestados.” 

Before entering into the problems of interpretation, I wish to 
add the following parallel passages to those cited by Herrero-Gareifa.’ 


fact that Salas Barbadillo had copied so much from Quevedo; but unless we sup- 
pose that the authors were already in enemy camps, the same cause would have 
produced the opposite effect. It is interesting to note the cases of two other 
writers appearing here in such bad company. Apparently, this allusion to Jéure- 
gui is the first blow in a long and serious fight (cf. id., I, 1426, 1515, 1570-1571; 
II, 1057); Pellicer, on the other hand, had made some statements in the prologue 
to his commentary on Géngora which might give a clue to his quarrel with Quevedo 
(cf. id., II, 1050). 

3 Ernest Mérimée, Essai sur la vie et les oeuvres de Francisco de Quevedo, Paris, 
1886, p. 133. 

‘Frank W. Chandler, Romances of Roguery, New York, 1899, p. 341. 

5 M. Herrero-Garcia, “Imitacién de Quevedo,” Revista de la biblioteca, archivo 
y museo, 1928, V, 307-309. 

* Op. cit., IL, xiii-xiv, xviii—xix. 

7 For all citations from Quevedo, I shall use Astrana Marin’s edition: vol. I, 
Obras en prosa; vol. II, Obras en verso. For Salas Barbadillo, I shall use the mod- 
ern editions that are available; in other cases, the first edition. The modern edi- 
tions are as follows: Dos novelas de S. B. (El cortesano descortés, El necio bien 
afortunado), ed. F. R. de Uhag6n (Bibliéfilos Espafioles), Madrid, 1894; La escuela 
de Celestina, ed. Uhagén, Madrid, 1902; Obras de S. B. (vol. I, Correccién de vicios, 
La sabia Flora; vol. Il, El caballero puntual), ed. E. Cotarelo y Mori (Escritores 
Castellanos), Madrid, 1907-1909; La ingeniosa Elena, ed. Fritz Holle (Bibliotheca 
Romanica), Strasbourg [1912]; El sagaz Estacio, ed. F. A. de Icaza (Clasicos Cas- 
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Premdtica del Tiempo 


Mandamos sean comprendidas 
con éstas y tenidas por figuras des- 
corteses las mujeres que el dia que 
van en coche, y mas si es prestado, 
desconocen a quien mds las conoce, 
dandose mds a conocer con eso (p. 
50). 


. se repartan por las mon- 
tafias entre risticos, y por las Astu- 
rias, Navarra y Vizcaya, para que 
éstos pierdan alguna parte de su 
cortedad (p. 51). 


Y a los que quedaren mandamos 
poner a la vergiienza en el mismo 
lugar y entre las mujeres vendedo- 
ras y regatonas y de peso falso . . . 
(p. 51). 


Item, declaramos por locos todos 
los mercaderes que en cuanto a los 
plazos de las pagas que les debieren, 
hicieren, sin otro resguardo, con- 
fianza de la palabra de sefiores; y 
que sean comprendidos debajo del 
mismo titulo los sefiores que no re- 
paran en comprar a cualquier pre- 
cio, fiados en que es largo el plazo 


El Sagaz Estacio 


. . « yo quisiera que fueran tam- 
bién en esto comprendidas unas 
mujercillas que el dfa que rian en 
coche prestado desconocen a quien 
mds las conoce, daéndose mds a 
conocer con esto . . . (p. 135). 


También ordena que se repartan 
algunos destos por Asturias, Na- 
varra y Vizcaya, porque los natu- 
rales destas provincias, viendo des- 
tos la confianza y osadia tan sin 
fundamento, pierdan alguna parte 
de su cortedad . . . (pp. 128-129). 


. sean puestos en la plaza a la 
vergiienza en el mismo lugar que 
las regatonas que hacen pesos falsos 
. . + (p. 100). 


Quiere que también sean declara- 
dos por locos todos los mercaderes 
que en cuanto a los plazos de las 
pagas que les debieren hicieren sin 
otro resguardo confianza de la pala- 
bra de los sefiores, y que sean com- 
prendidos debajo del mismo titulo 
los sefiores en cuanto a la bondad y 
precio de las mercaderias se con- 


tellanos), Madrid, 1924; La casa del placer honesto, ed. Edwin B. Place, Boulder, 
1927. 


Apropos of the citations by Herrero-Garcia and Astrana Marin, two correc- 


tions are in order. 


The passages cited as from the Premdticas y aranceles generales 
are, like the others, from the Premdtica del tiempo (p. 53). 


The passage from 


Salas Barbadillo’s Peregrinacién sabia, which is compared with one in Quevedo’s 
La hora de todos, should be removed from the list of borrowings. The Peregrina- 
cién sabia appeared in the Coronas del parnaso, which was approved as early as 
1630 and was published in 1635, apparently just a few days after the author’s 
death (July 10). According to Astrana Marin (op. cit., Il, xxxix), Quevedo did 
not begin writing La hora de todos until the fall of that year. Any influence would 
have been the other way around. In reality, there is not much similarity between 
the passages. I might add that had my impression been different before comparing 
the dates, I should have become suspicious of my own tendency to give Quevedo 
the benefit of the doubt in all cases. 
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de la paga, debiendo saber que no 
hay cosa que llegue mds presto que 
el plazo de una deuda; y se cumpla 
con éstos el refran que dice: ‘‘ Todos 
somos locos, los unos y los otros” 
(p. 51). 


. corchete . . . pufial del de- 
monio .. . (p. 53). 


. advirtiendo y mandando es- 
trechamente a quien tal hiciere, que 
no diga viene de matar un hombre, 
sino de despabilar una vela de a 
dos, que ardfa en dafio de muchos 
y se consumfa entre si misma (p. 
53). 
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fiaren de la conciencia de los mer- 
caderes, y que en estos dos géneros 
de personas, siempre que el caso 
sucediere, se dé por verificado el 
refran: “Todos como locos, los unos 
de los otros” (p. 130). 


. . « porque los corchetes pufia- 
les son del demonio . . . (p. 256). 


Adviértole que cuando lo deje 
hecho no diga si encontrare algdin 
amigo que viene de matar a un 
hombre, sino de despabilar una vela 
de a dos, que ardia en dafios de 
muchos y se consumfa entre sf 
misma (p. 257). 


Until the questions of authorship and dates are cleared up, these 
borrowings from the Premdtica del tiempo—if “borrowings” they 
were—cannot definitely be classed as coming from Quevedo; and as 
regards both the Premdtica del tiempo and the Premdticas y aranceles 
generales, on which it is based, these are still matters of speculation.*® 
The first twenty-one paragraphs of the Premdticas y aranceles 
generales (not among those repeated in the Premdtica del tiempo) 


appear also in Guzmdn de Alfarache, Part II, with the title Arancel de 
necedades. Was Quevedo or Mateo Aleman or still another the 
author of these proclamations? Or were they common property? 

Astrana Marin makes out a good case for the attribution of both 
Premdticas to Quevedo. Aside from considerations of style, his 
main arguments may be summarized as follows: we have manu- 
script copies of both works in the handwriting of Quevedo’s copyist; ® 
two paragraphs from the Premdticas y aranceles generales were used 
as evidence against Quevedo in the Tribunal de la justa venganza; 
and the Premdtica del tiempo was printed with the Suefios in 1627, in 
Barcelona, Zaragoza, and Valencia. 

These arguments are good, and I for one am inclined to agree, 
but at the same time it must be admitted that there is still some 

*Cf. Narciso Alonso Cortés, “Sobre el Buscén,” Revue Hispanique, 1918, 
XLIII, 27; Guzman de Alfarache, ed. 8. Gili y Gala (Clasicos Castellanos), Madrid, 
1929, IV, 185, note; R. H. Williams, “Satirical Rules of Etiquette in the Siglo de 
Oro,” Hispania, 1930, XIII, 293-300; Astrana Marin, op. cit., II, x-xiii; R. H. 
Williams, rev. of id., in Hispanic Review, 1934, II, 251-252. 

* Op. cit., II, xi. In the “Catdlogo de manuscritos” (ibid., pp. 1295, 1300), 
the manuscript of the Premdticas y aranceles generales is so described, but not that 
of the Premdtica del tiempo. 
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room for doubt. Astrana Marin’ accepts as Quevedo’s the 
Genealogia de los modorros, a gloss based on one or more earlier works, 
ultimately deriving from an anonymous Xenealogia de la necedad 
of the early sixteenth century. If, thus, Quevedo was not averse to 
developing the ideas of another, and the paragraphs from the 
Premdticas y aranceles generales cited by the Tribunal de la justa 
venganza are not among those in Guzmdn de Alfarache, there remains 
the possibility that here, too, Quevedo might merely have continued 
what another had begun. The inclusion of the Premdtica del tiempo 
in the editions of the Suefios—not supervised by Quevedo—may 
represent no greater confusion than that of certain manuscripts of 
Quevedo’s works, in which are included “alguna que otra poesia de 
Salas Barbadillo . . . y tal cual tratadillo insignificante. . . .” ™ 

One fact that does stand out beyond all possible doubt is that 
there is no justification for the term plagiarism. In the first place, 
the term should be used sparingly with reference to authors of the 
seventeenth century; their concept of literary ownership was not 
. the same as ours.” In the second place, granting that the Premd- 
ticas were strictly Quevedo’s own, the citations by Salas Barbadillo, 
under the circumstances, would have rather the character of a tribute 
than a theft. If, as there is good reason to believe, practically the 
whole poetic tribe was acquainted with the Premdticas, Salas Barba- 
dillo could not have been trying to fool anyone. He attributes most 
of these proclamations to “un juez pesquisidor que ha venido ahora 
del Parnaso”’ (p. 127); the reference no doubt was clear enough at 
the time. If they really were quotations, they were meant to be 
recognized precisely by those from whom he would have tried to 
conceal a plagiarism. 

On the other hand, insofar as we are able to judge today, Salas 
Barbadillo’s statements do not exclude the possibility of collabora- 
tion of several academic wits in composing the proclamations. 
He says: 


Paréceme que si vuestra merced hace adiciones a los decretos del 
parnasista de tanta importancia como ésta, que le estarfa muy bien el 
tomarle por su asesor o darle tftulo de fiscal de su audiencia, oficio que 


1° Op. cit., I, vii-ix. 

1 Jbid., p. xix. For a full account of some additional confusions, see E. B. 
Place, “Salas Barbadillo, Satirist,” The Romanic Review, 1926, XVII, 235-239; 
La casa del placer honesto, pp. 293-294, 308-309. 

12 Some such statement as the following is usually applicable: “El incluir 
Mateo Aleman aquellos pdrrafos de las Premdticas y Aranceles generales en su 
Guzmdn obedecia a que los hallé agudos.” (Astrana Marin, op. cit., II, xi.) 
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vuestra merced harfa liberalmente sin mds intereses que los que trae con- 
sigo el murmurar (p. 135). 


The particular ‘‘addition’’ to which he refers does, in fact, appear in 
the Premdtica, as we know it today; whereas other ‘‘decrees,’’ cited 
as from the original “‘investigator,” do not appear there. Salas 
Barbadillo, himself, may have had a hand in making such additions. 

In any event, except for the inferences to be drawn, the question 
of the Premdtica is really a minor one in regard to the relations of 
the two authors, viewed as a whole; there remains their extensive 
literary production to be compared. At best the evidence of the 
Premdtica would furnish a good working hypothesis, a basis for the 
assumption that less obvious similarities might also indicate a rela- 
tionship. As such, it would indeed be important, because of the 
special difficulties in tracing literary influences in the case of writers 
who moved and had their being in the same literary circles. Simi- 
larity of ideology is often merely a reflection of contemporary thought. 
A good joke got around in the seventeenth century, much as one 
does today. 

Of Salas Barbadillo’s long list of works, only three show a really 
concrete relation with Quevedo’s works: El sagaz Estacio (pub. 
1620), Comedia de la Escuela de Celestina (pub. 1620), and Correccién 
de vicios (pub. 1615). All three are among his earliest works. The 
preliminaries of El sagaz Estacio and Correccién de vicios date back 
to the end of 1613 and the beginning of 1614. The Escuela de 
Celestina was described by the author as the earliest of a series of 
dramatic works which he had on hand and intended to publish 
separately. 

The theme of El sagaz Estacio, suggested in one of the laws set 
down in the Premdtica del tiempo, is clearly outlined in El siglo del 
cuerno.'® 


Premdtica del tiempo: Otrosi, sabiendo que esto de cornudo se va 
haciendo honra y granjerfa, y por no saberlo ser muchos de los que lo son 
resultan grandes dafios e inconvenientes en la reptblica, por tanto, orde- 
namos que se haga oficio, y que nadie sea admitido a él sin examen y 
aprobacién, aunque sea comisario o platicante (p. 53). 

El siglo del cuerno: Que es oficio que si anduviera el mundo como habia 
de andar, se habfa de llevar por oposicién como cdtreda, y darse al mds 
suficiente; por lo menos no habfa de poder ser cornudo ninguno que no 
tuviese su carta de exdmen, aprobada por los protocornudos y amurcones 


13 Astrana Marin (op. cit., II, xvi) considers El siglo del cuerno one of Que- 
vedo’s youthful works: “de estilo inmediatamente posterior a El Caballero de la 
Tenaza.”’ 
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generales. Harfanse mejor las cosas y sabrian los tales cofrades del 
giieso lo que habfan de hacer (p. 39). 


That is exactly what happens in El sagaz Estacio, marido examinado. 
A number of candidates for a position as patient husband are duly 
examined, and the best qualified is accepted, after receiving the 
requisite legal documentation, approved by the protopaciente, Diego 
Moreno.* The mere fact that both authors poked fun at patient 
husbands is in itself of no consequence; everybody was doing it, 
and as early as 1609 Salas Barbadillo had gotten into trouble be- 
cause some of his poems in this connection had depicted actual 
persons and places. But the idea of sending the prospective patient 
husbands through competitive examinations and then licensing 
them to practice their profession, is much more specific. And 
whether or not this, too, had become a stock joke, there are further 
similarities which indicate that Salas Barbadillo was acquainted 
with El siglo del cuerno and took his cue from it. 


El Siglo del Cuerno 
. soy de parecer que [el ser 


El Sagaz Estacio 


. aun del ser marido hace 


marido ] es el mejor oficio que hay 
en la reptiblica, teniendo por acom- 
pafiado el ser cornudo (p. 38). 


No hay cosa mds acomodada que 
ser cornudo . . . (p. 39). 


iCémo curarfa ni visitarfa el 
médico, si estuviese siempre sobre 
su mujer y no diese lugar al cuerno? 
(p. 39). 


Of decir el otro dia que se trataba 
de hacer cornudos reales, como 
escribanos, y repartirlos por las 
calles, para el buen despacho, con 
su rétulo encima, como curiales 
... (p. 39). 


oficio y gana de comer con él (p. 
158). 


. .. por eso ha escogido él el 
oficio mds acomodado de la repi- 
blica (p. 116). 


- con tal compafiero [un 
médico mozo } no pierdes tus como- 
didades, pues mientras él acude a 
sus visitas puedes tii hacer y recebir 
las tuyas . . . (p. 92). 


j. . . Si hubiera pacientes del 
nimero como escribanos, que se 
pudiera dar mejor veinte mil du- 
cados por un oficio destos que por 
uno de escribano del crimen! (p. 
271). 


In working out the details of his plot, Salas Barbadillo is largely 
on his own. An occasional idea is reminiscent of Quevedo; the 


“There is reason to believe that Quevedo wrote an Entremés de Diego 
Moreno. Cf. Astrana Marin, op. cit., I, 193, note. 
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dramatic technique is borrowed in part from the Celestina; “ yet the 


work as a whole remains original. 


In addition to the passages cited 


above, the following are all that I notice that have a reasonably 


close parallel in Quevedo. 


Quevedo 
. gqué paciencia o sufrimien- 
to me ha columbrado, que me co- 
dicia para marido? (El caballero 
de la Tenaza, p. 38.) 


...» pidiendo la mitad de tu 
dinero; / que suele ser mordaza de 
los labios / que aprenden a sellar 
estos secretos, / que son agudos en- 
tre muchos sabios. . . . (Sdtira, A 
un amigo suyo, p. 109.) 


El Sagaz Estacio 
Pues qué partes tan de codicia 
tiene este Estacio? . . . la pacien- 
cia deste hombre... (p. 209) 
. son muchas las que le codician 
0 ae 


. echdndole en la boca una 
mordaza, de la cual estaba- pen- 
diente un bellisimo diamante .. . 
(p. 295) . . . um paciente . . . ha 
de ser... en todos [todas] las 
materias que a su mujer se le pue- 
den ofrecer ...mudo para no 
platicallas . . . (p. 296).'* 


Two jaques who appear in the work, Montifar and Ahumado, 
are very much like those that Quevedo had brought into vogue with 
his jdécaras, and they fit the description of valientes given by him in 


the Vida de la corte (pp. 15, 19-20); but in this instance—as in the 
ease of Salas Barbadillo’s other depictions of jagues—it would be 


hard to prove that he had precisely Quevedo’s in mind. It is 
interesting to note that some of the phrases from the Premdtica del 
tiempo which have been cited are spoken by the two braggarts. 
Other verbal resemblances are limited and not very convincing. 

In the Comedia de la Escuela de Celestina (pp. 37-40) there is a 
scene that is clearly reminiscent of Quevedo: a dream of a trip to 
hell, in the style of Quevedo’s Suefios y discursos. The pattern and 
most of the ideas are the same. The scene, purely episodic in 


% Cf. my article, “Salas Barbadillo and the Celestina,” Hispanic Review, 
1941, IX, 452-457. 

16 A poem entitled El marido, intercalated in La ingeniosa Elena, is similar in 
subject matter and treatment to this Sdtira by Quevedo. Cf. the following 
passages. A un amigo suyo: ‘“‘Tiene en la condicién mucha nobleza, / y siempre 
con amigos tan partido, / que les da su mitad con gran llaneza”’ (p. 110). “‘Tuya 
es la mujer, tu hacienda vendes . . .” (p. 109). “. . . que a veces suele ser 
carneceria . . .” (p. 109). El marido: “Tenia por opinion que se le diesse / La 
muger al amigo, i no el dinero, / Si entrambas cosas menester huviesse”’ (p. 95). 
‘Si A mi muger la llamo prenda mia. . . . Que he de empefialla, i aun vender se 
entienda. . . . Ella no es mi muger, sino mi hacienda” (p. 96). ‘Vos sois el 
earnicero que ha vendido / La carne mas liviana de la tierra. . . .” (p. 101). 
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than walk: “vuelan con plumas 


torments of hell: ‘‘un mal casado 
tiene en su mujer toda la herra- 
mienta necesaria para méartir, y mugeres sufria.” 
ellos en ellas a veces el infierno 

portatil.”’ 


marily with the resurrection of his 
bolsones. (El suefio del juicio final, bolsén. 
p. 
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character, is simply a summary of a work which, having circulated 
extensively in manuscript form, had become quite familiar. 
deviations from the original—though they may have been inten- 
tional or may have been caused by the complications of the verse 


form—most likely indicate that Salas Barbadillo was writing from 
memory. 


The 


Suefios Escuela de Celestina 
All escribanos fly to hell, rather Two escribanos fly to hell, rather 


than walk: ‘‘porque como plumas 
. . tales plumas se tienen ellos.” tienen, / se van volando con 


(El suefio del infierno, p. 159.) ellas.”’ 





Malcasados are prepared for the For a man married three times, 
hell can hold no new torment: “mis 


penas no sentiré / quien tres 


(Id., p. 149.) 


An avariento is concerned pri- A mohatrero is concerned pri- 


marily with the welfare of his 


136.) 







The devils send pretty women The devil agrees to be courteous 


back to earth: “‘porque trajesen to the girl friend of a valiente: 


gente.” (El suefio del infierno, p. ‘porque ella te trae acd.” * 
158.) 


The devil refers to sastres as re- The devil refers to a boticario as a 


mendones and to boticarios as arme- remendén. 
ros . . . de los dotores. (Id., pp. 
150, 156.) 





There is a curious but justifiable There is a curious but justifiable 


arrangement in hell: mohatreros arrangement in hell: mohatreros 
with venteros (“por haber vendido with lujuriosas (“‘ porque engafian / 
gato por liebre’’), sastres with mal- siempre en la mercaderia’’), aceite- 
dicientes, necios with verdugos, etc. ros with mordaces, alcahuetas with 
(El alguacil endemoniado, p. 143.) estafetas. 


17 The phrase is repeated in La sabia Flora: “como tienen pluma vuelan”’ 


(p. 458). 
The idea is used again in Correccién de vicios: “. . . dos sefioras, que 
servian también de portas para el infierno . . .” (p. 77); also in La sabia Flora: 


. . era tributario mio en servicio del infierno” (p. 301). 
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Many of the ideas scattered through Correccién de vicios also 
indicate an acquaintance with the Suefios y discursos. This time 
there is no obvious imitation of the pattern of the Suefios, but the 
ideas and style are often so similar that either there is a connection 
between the two, or else these ideas were so commonplace that our 
concept of Quevedo’s originality would be greatly altered. There 
is good reason to believe that Salas Barbadillo had read and en- 
joyed the Suefios; there is no reason to believe that he had not. 

In one place, “Boca de todas verdades’’ launches into a tirade 
against escribanos and alguaciles, the like of which is found only in 
the Suefios. Of course these types were favorite objects of satire, 
and Salas Barbadillo had his own personal grudge against them, but 
he follows the example of the Suefios in the most salient features of 
his caricature and in the harshness of his all-out condemnation. 
One can dislike escribanos and alguaciles without thinking of them 
precisely as human devils who—always working in “cahoots,” 
“fixing” the evidence, inventing witnesses—not only are Satan’s 
greatest helpers, but are on the verge of taking over hell from the 
devils themselves, and accordingly have incurred the displeasure 


of the latter. 


Suefios 


Y es mucho mas de culpar este 
oficio en los alguaciles que en noso- 
tros, pues ellos hacen mal a hom- 
bres como ellos y a los de su género, 
y nosotros no, que somos Angeles, 
aunque sin gracia. Fuera desto, 
los demonios lo fuimos por querer 
ser como Dios, y los alguaciles son 
alguaciles por querer ser menos que 
todos. (El alguacil endemoniado, 
p. 142.) 


Y si dicen algunos lo que es ver- 
dad, escriben lo que han menester 
y repiten lo que dijeron. Y para 
andar como habia de andar el 
mundo, mejor fuera y mds impor- 
tara que el juramento que ellos 
toman al testigo que jure a Dios y 


Correccién de vicios 


Dicese que los Angeles despefia- 
dos que por su soberbia, converti- 
dos en demonios, se negociaron este 
castigo, parte quedé en el aire y 
parte en la tierra, que son los que el 
vulgo llama Duendes. Estos, pues, 
vistiéndose figura humana y hur- 
tando la forma varonil, son los 
escribanos que hoy tenemos, segiin 
mi opinién (p. 19).!* 


En cualquier negocio, criminal 6 
civil, es m&s poderoso que el juez 
y mds importante que los testigos; 
porque ya que escribe, no es como 
ellos dicen, sino acostandolos 4 la 
parte, de quien él esté mds bien 
satisfecho; y cuando alli la pluma 


18 Cf. Estafeta del dios Momo: “son diablos alguaciles y corchetes”’ (fol. 66). 
In Don Diego de Noche an escribano, flogged by some men dressed as demons, is 
given the nickname “‘el escriuano endemoniado”’ (fol. 154). 
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a la cruz decir verdad en lo que le 
fuere preguntado, que el testigo se 
lo tomara a ellos de que la escribi- 
ran como ellos la dijeren. (El 
mundo por de dentro, p. 172.) 


iHas visto td alguacil sin escri- 
bano algin dia? No por cierto; 
que como ellos salen a buscar de 
comer, porque (aunque topen un 
inocente) no vaya a la carcel sin 
causa, llevan escribano que se la 
haga; y asf, aunque ellos no den 
causa para que les prendan, hdce- 
sela el escribano, y estan presos con 
causa. . . . (Jd., pp. 171-172.) 


. . nosotros [los demonios ] pro- 
curamos condenar, y los alguaciles 
también; nosotros, que haya vicios 
y pecados en el mundo, y los algua- 
ciles lo desean y procuran con mds 
ahinco. .. . (El alguacil endemo- 
niado, p. 142.) 


. eran de grandfsimo pro- 
vecho para la poblacién del infierno 
en el mundo. .. . (El suefio del 
infierno, p. 158.) 


De cada escribano [que sem- 
bramos] cogemos veinte oficiales, 
de cada oficial treinta alguaciles, de 
cada alguacil diez corchetes; y si el 
afio es fértil de trampas, no hay 
trojes en el infierno donde recoger 
el fruto de un mal ministro. (El 
alguacil endemoniado, p. 145.) 


. son mas los que se van allé 
que los que traemos. . . . (Jd., p. 
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ande fiel, porque tal vez un hom- 
bre, si es prudente, quiere leer antes 
de firmar, después, al tiempo de 
hacer la relacién, disminuye y au- 
menta, como mas bien le parece 
(pp. 19-20). 


Este navegaba por la corte con 
un alguacil al lado, cortado por la 
tijera de su condicién y, hechos los 
dos cosarios de forasteros, daban 
con ellos en el Argel de la carcel, 
donde el que tenfa bolsa con que 
redimirse, gozaba luego de libertad 
y el que no, padecfa largo cautiverio 
(p. 20). 


Si en el mundo no hubiera escri- 
banos y alguaciles, estuviera lo mds 
del afio ociosa la Audiencia de Luci- 
fer (p. 24). 


Es gente de gran provecho y de 
poca costa para los diablos (p. 24). 


De grande provecho porque cada 
uno les lleva tras sf al infierno un 
barrio entero; y tal hay, que una 
parroquia, y tal, que todo un pue- 
blo, cada uno conforme tiene la 
habilidad y se da la mafia (p. 24).*° 


De poca costa, porque ellos mis- 
mos se van sin que vengan por ellos, 


20 Cf. the novelette in verse entitled El mal fin de Juan de Buen Alma: “ Ver- 
tiendo por los ojos la alegria, / No cabe Satands en el pellejo, / Que en el infierno 
celebré este dia, / Por ver que hay otro mds de su consejo: / Que de su buen 
caudal se prometia / (Que para todo el Juan tiene aparejo) / Hacer de almas 
tan gentil cosecha, / Que el infierno ser4 posada estrecha. / El dice que tal pluma 


y en tal mano” etc. 


(Correccién de vicios, p. 34.) 
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144.) ... hallo que se vienen 
ellos [los sastres ] mucho mds aprisa 
que yo los puedo traer. (El suefio 
del infierno, p. 150.) Gente es 
[los chocarreros] que se viene ac& 
sin avisar, @ mesa puesta y a cama 
hecha, como en su casa. (Jd., p. 
151.) 


i4No los hemos de querer mal? 
Pues segin son endiablados los 
malos alguaciles, tememos que han 
de venir a hacer que sobremos noso- 
tros para lo que es materia de con- 
denar almas, y que se nos han de 
levantar con el oficio de demonios, 
y ha de venir Lucifer a ahorrarse de 
diablos y despedirnos a nosotros 
por recebirlos a ellos. (Jd., p. 
159.) 


En verdad que estamos por no 
recebillos [a los sastres]. Afligié- 
ronse ellos, mas al fin entraron. 
Ved cudles son los sastres, que es 
para ellos amenaza el no dejarlos 
entrar en elinfierno. (Jd., p. 150.) 


—Luego jno se ha de esperar en 
Dios y en su misericordia?—dije yo. 

—No lo entiendes—me respon- 
dieron—; que de la piedad de Dios 
se ha de fiar, porque ayuda a buenos 
deseos y premia buenas obras, pero 
no todas veces con consentimiento 
de obstinaciones. . . . (Jd., p. 155.) 
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ni hacerles gasto de carruaje, ni 
aun de posadas en el camino; por- 
que es con tanta prisa, que antes 
que saquen el postrero pie del 
mundo tienen el primero en el in- 
fierno y se apoderan de modo que 
les parece que pueden servirse de é1 
como de su casa . . . (p. 24). 


... y tanto, que creo que han 
intentado rebelarse y usurpar tira- 
namente aquel imperio de tizones; 
porque ellos saben de sf, que fueran 
mds 4 propésito para espfritus in- 
fernales, tomdndolo por oficio, que 
los mismos que lo tienen por natu- 
raleza. Y estdé el principe de las 
tinieblas tan seguro de esta verdad, 
que ya no trata de enviar diablos al 
mundo, para que sean agentes de la 
condenacién de las almas, sino de 
aumentar el nimero de los escriba- 
nos... (p. 24). 


Al fin, sefior, hasta el infierno 
hace mucho en sufrirlos, y pienso 
que estdé ya tan cansado y temeroso 
de ellos, que si le fuera posible, 4 
imitacién de Espafia, hiciera una 
expulsién de escribanos, como ella 
hizo de moriscos (pp. 24-25). 


No dudo yo, por cierto, del ancho 
campo de la misericordia de Dios, 
antes fio de ella tanto, que sabra 
perdonar las culpas de éstos, como 
ellos quieran negociar con arrepen- 
timiento y dolor . . . (p. 25). 


The Suefios played an interesting part in the elaboration of the 


character of “‘Boca de todas verdades.”’ 


Salas Barbadillo derived 


from Cervantes the idea of using a madman as the leading character 
in a number of his works.** There can be no doubt about that; in 


1 Cf. E. B. Place, loc. cit., pp. 231-235. 
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Correccién de vicios, as in the other works, there are reminiscences 
that prove beyond question that he had not forgotten Don Quizote. 
But in the development of the original scheme, his methods vary 
in each case. This time his methods are notably like those of 
Quevedo. The general scheme is the same as that of El licenciado 
Vidriera, but the method of treatment is different. The harangues 
of ‘‘ Boca de todas verdades’”’ have little or nothing in common with 
the witticisms of Vidriera; and that favorite topic of ‘Boca de todas 
verdades’’—the satire of escribanos and alguaciles—was disdained 
by Vidriera, on the grounds that it was simply practice material for 
beginners. Similarly, the moralizations in Guzmdn de Alfarache— 
another plausible source—are written in a wholly different manner. 

A specific model can be found in El mundo por de dentro. There, 
an allegorical character, “‘el Desengafio,’”’ assumes the réle of inform- 
ant—a réle which in the earlier Suefos the devils had played with 
such gusto. Both “el Desengafio” and “Boca de todas verdades”’ 
are in bad repute because of the bitter truths which they speak. 








El mundo por de dentro 


Era un viejo venerable en sus 
canas, mal tratado, roto por mil 
partes el vestido y pisado; no por 
eso ridfculo, antes severo y digno 
de respeto. . . . 

—Mi habito y traje—respondié 
—dice que soy hombre de bien y 
amigo de decir verdades en lo roto 
y poco medrado . . . (p. 167). 





Correccién de vicios 


- vi un hombre en habito 
largo, cuyo rostro publicaba in- 
genio, y el desalifio del traje no lo 
contradecia . . . (p. 18). No me 


admiro de que el mundo lIlame 4 
este hombre loco y le estime en tan 
baja opinién, pues se atreve 4 poner 
las verdades en carnes, en tiempo 
que la lisonja se lleva todas las 
reverencias . 


. « (p. 118). 









They express almost identical ideas concerning escribanos and 
alguaciles (cf. the passages from El mundo por de dentro cited above). 
Also, they both launch an attack against hypocrisy by drawing up 
a long list of the types of hypocrites. In this particular case, the 
similarity is more a matter of form than of content; the ideas them- 
selves overlap only to a limited extent—even if we include the other 








Suefios in the comparison. 


Suefios 


. . a todo bien vestido, sefior 


hidalgo . . . a todo escribano, se- 
cretario. (El mundo por de dentro, 
p. 168.) 





Correccién de vicios 
El cristiano viejo . . . procura 
pasar por hidalgo. . . . Los escri- 


banos quieren llamarse secretarios 
... (p. 126). 
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... gracia [llaman] la men- 
tira, donaire la malicia ... va- 
liente al desvergonzado. . . . (Jd., 
p. 168.) 


... gasta ... eltiempoy vida 
en juegos y rameras. . . . (El suefio 
del infierno, p. 153.) 


. el otro trafa valones y un 
pergamino en las manos . . . en la 
chancillerfa del infierno arrigase el 
pergamino y constimense las letras. 
. «+ Ud., p. 153.) 
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Si peca en la lengua y ladra 4 las 
honras ajenas: es gracioso. . . . Si 
de noche, con muchas espaldas de 
criados ... hace una travesura, 
le coronan por atrevido y muy 
valiente (p. 127). 


. . . pierde el alma, la vida y el 
tiempo con rameras ptiblicas y 
mujeres fivianas y de mala vida 
é mnie oh 


. estos son los detestables 
linajudos. . . . Estos andan. con 
escrituras antiguas, que han sido 
manjar de ratones . . . (p. 128).” 


Whether or not the character ‘‘el Desengafio”’ is the prototype 


of “Boca de todas verdades,’”’ there is a very definite relationship 
between Correccién de vicios and the Suefios. The many word plays 
and ingenious concepts in the Suefios were not all original and ex- 
clusive by any means, but Salas Barbadillo was acquainted with 
that potion of concentrated satire, and he used it in occasional small 


doses. All the similarities could not possibly have been a mere 


coincidence. The following parallel phrases and ideas may not in 
every instance indicate actual sources, but they form an interesting 
commentary on the Correccién de vicios, and they certainly must be 
taken into account in the final reckoning. 


Quevedo 


. siento que cuando el pre- 
gonero dice: ‘“‘A estos hombres por 
ladrones,’’ que suene el eco en la 
vara del alguacil y en la pluma del 
escribano. (El mundo por de den- 
tro, p. 172.) 


Correccién de vicios 


. . « he visto presos por ladrones, 
y infinitos cuyo delito era menos 
grave que los muchos que cometfan 
cada dia los alguaciles que los pren- 
dieron (p. 12). jAy, pobre de ti, 
desdichado reo, cudntas veces el 


que te condena, merece mayor cas- 
tigo, por la misma culpa! (p. 13). 


2 These last two passages from Correccién de vicios, together with some others 
(pp. 12-13, 256-257) cited below in comparison with this same portion of El 
suefio del infierno, derive from Quevedo rather than from Juvenal, who was Que- 
vedo’s source for some of the ideas. The same is true of the passage (p. 35) cited 
in comparison with a passage from Riesgos del matrimonio. Concerning Quevedo’s 
use of Latin sources, see B. Sdnchez Alonso, ‘‘Los satiricos latinos y la sdtira de 
Quevedo,” Revista de Filologia Espafiola, 1924, XI, 33-62, 113-153. 











. . no tuve dfa sosegado en la 
otra vida, ni comf ni vesti, por 
hacer un mayorazgo, y después de 
hecho, por aumentarle. ... (El 
suefio del infierno, p. 154.) 











. en el mundo todos sois bu- 
fones, pues los unos os anddis 
riendo de los otros. . . . (Jd., p. 
152.) 












iVeis aquél?—me dijo—; pues 
mal predicador fué y esta entre los 
bufones, porque pretendié dar gus- 
to... . (/d., pp. 151-152.) 







Si me quiero ahorcar, jno habra 
cordeles? / ,Faltardén que me acaben 
desventuras? / ,Tésigo no hallaré, 
veneno y hieles? (Riesgos del ma- 
trimonio, p. 105.) 














Si llevaran de aquesta misma 
fruta [mujer ahorcada] / cuantos 
drboles hay, mds estimadas / fueran 
sus ramas de la gente astuta. (Jd., 
p. 105.) 













Premdtica de las cotorreras y 
relacién de leyes y contribuciones 
contra las damas cortesanas (p. 41). 












No ves los viejos hipécritas de 
barbas, con las canas envainadas en 
tinta, querer en todo parecer mu- 
chachos? (El mundo por de dentro, 
p. 168.) 












Los que vienen por locos poné- 
moslos con los astrélogos, y los que 
por mentecatos con los alquimistas. 
(El alguacil endemoniado, p. 143.) 









Al pfo letor. Y si fueres cruel, y 
no pio, perdona . . . te hago cor- 
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. . » 6ste, siendo persona que go- 
zaba muy buenos beneficios, y po- 
dia tratarse con autoridad y regalo, 
por hacer un mayorazgo en un so- 
brino se negaba lo necesario . . . 
(pp. 12-13). 







. era de los que... con 
mds veras se refan... (p. 12). 
Todo este mundo es casa de locos 
..» (p. 18). 


Predica aquél porque le celebren 
el lenguaje, y aquél porque admiren 
los curiosos conceptos. . . . Estos 
qué son . . . sino locos? (p. 13). 


4Posible es muerte, di, que no te- 
nias / Bastantes armas para darnos 
muerte? / ;Con cualquier elemento 
no solfas / Acabar nuestra buena 6 
mala suerte? / ;Del hierro y del 
cordel no te servias . . . ? (p. 35). 





Que el Arbol de la horca riguroso, 
/ Para que ellos trujeran bien las 
manos / Habia de llevar fruta de 
escribanos (p. 55). 


. como lo son todas las que 
abren tienda y viven por las or- 
denanzas y constituciones venéreas 
(p. 68). 


. . » hombre era, que tenfa su 
tinta . . . todos los que echan co- 
bertor 4 las canas, nos mienten por 
[las barbas] . . . (p. 101). 


Estos tales, sentarse pueden 4 
una mesa con los arbitristas y alqui- 
mistas, pues en cuanto 4 ser locos, 
no les deben nada y todos tienen 
igual derecho (p. 101). 







Vamos al cuentecillo, lector c4n- 
dido, / Benigno, pio, prudente y 
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tesia en no llamarte benigno letor. 
. . « (El alguacil endemoniado, p. 
141.) ... ni te obligué Iamén- 
dote pfo, ni benévolo, ni benigno 
letor. . . . (El suefio del infierno, p. 
147.) . cAndido o purptreo, 
pio o cruel, benigno o sin sarna. 
(El mundo por de dentro, p. 166.) 


Ante este dotor han pasado los 
mds difuntos, con ayuda deste 
boticario y barbero. . . . (El suefio 
del juicio final, p. 139.) Decia la 
peste que ella los habfa herido; pero 
que ellos [los médicos] los habfan 
despachado. (JId., p. 137.) 


... graduarse de  barbas. 
(Premdtica del tiempo, p. 53.) 

. no tanto con las mulas de los 
médicos, como con las barbas de 
los letrados. . . . (El suefio del in- 
fierno, p. 148.) 


Las mds duermen con una cara 
y se levantan con otra al estrado. 
. «+ Ud., p. 157.) 


Acabaos de desengafiar que el 
que deciende del Cid, de Bernardo 
y de Gofredo, y no es como ellos, 
sino vicioso como vos, ese tal mds 
destruye el linaje que lo hereda. 
(Id., p. 153.) 
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todo aquello, / Que intitularte sue- 
len necios prélogos . . . (p. 132). 


Y haciendo sus verdugos los bar- 
beros. . . . Mads cruel que la ham- 
bre y que la peste (p. 165). 


Mientras en mula no se graduare 
(p. 166). Traen en la barba su 
sabiduria . . . (p. 168). 


. cada dia salen con diferente 


cara... (p. 250). 


Pues, hermano de mi corazén 

. muchos con obligaciones de 
sangre generosisima acometen ba- 
jezas . . . (pp. 256-257). 


Correccién de vicios is a hodgepodge containing some of the 


author’s earliest literary odds and ends. 


apprentice. 


It is the work of an 


Though for the most part he works out his own plots 


and his own ideas, in his satire he does not venture very far from the 
patterns already set by Quevedo. In fact, if all his works showed 
this same similarity in form and content, there would be some 
justification for the term ‘‘constant imitator.” But they do not. 
In only two others is the relationship very clear: El sagaz Estacio 
and La escuela de Celestina. Without the evidence of these three 
works, the apparent reminiscences in his other works would carry 
little weight. 
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El caballero puntual may owe something to El Buscén. The 
“true gentleman,” Don Juan de Toledo, is in reality a ptcaro. He is 
of humble origin; he becomes a card sharper; he beats scheming 
women at their own game with a skill comparable to that of Don 
Pablos.** His distinguishing characteristic—his exaggerated pre- 
tentions to nobility—is not exclusive. Guzman de Alfarache had a 
great deal of pride, and at times he seems to be the definite prototype 
of Don Juan de Toledo.* Don Pablos, in the Buscén, also had his 
lofty aspirations, and he insisted_on the point: “siempre tuve 
pensamientos de caballero desde chiquito”’ (p. 70); ‘‘siempre tuve 
altos pensamientos” (p. 71); ‘‘para mi intento de ser caballero lo 
que primero se requeria era escribir mal” (p. 72). In El caballero 
puntual, the mania for nobility is played up till it becomes the main 
theme. In the elaboration of this idea, the chief model was Don 
Quizote; there is an intentional and conspicuous parallel between the 
two. Only in two details is one reminded precisely of Quevedo. 
On one occasion, while Don Juan is trying to impress some lady 
friends, he is recognized by a man from his home town; Don Pablos 
went through just such an embarassing moment when, under similar 
circumstances, he was recognized by his former friend and master, 
Don Diego Coronel.* The other case in point is presented by those 
satirical rules for becoming a gentleman which were included in a 
letter from Don Juan de Toledo, ‘‘ Caballero aventurero de la Corte,” 
to Don Quijote de la Mancha, ‘‘Caballero de las Aldeas.’”’ Don 
Pablos had received similar information from some fellow adven- 
turers more experienced than he in the ways of the court. There is 
a slight difference of emphasis. For Don Juan the prime object in 
using an old trick for dining with a nobleman, or riding in his car- 
riage, is to receive the honor appertaining thereto; for Don Pablos 
and his friends, the main point is to get a free meal. But their 
methods are the same, and they are first cousins, to say the least. 
































































23 Cf. El Buscén, p. 105, and El caballero puntual, pp. 59-60. 
% Guzman de Alfarache: “‘Preguntaébanle a mi criado que quién era. Res- 
pondia: ‘Don Juan de Guzman, un caballero sevillano.’ Y cuando yo los ofa 
hablar, estirdbame mds de pescuezo y cupiéranme diez libras mds de pan en el 
vientre, segiin se me aventaba.” (Ed. cit., IV, 93.) El caballero puntual:“. . . 
alguno . . . preguntaba:—jQuién es este caballero? Respondian sus criados: 
—Don Juan de Toledo. jOh, qué dulce nombre para el Caballero Puntual! 
{Quién podria agora decir la alegria que sentia su corazén?” (pp. 30-31). 

% Cf. El Buscén, p. 114, and El caballero puntual, pp. 71 ff. 
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El Buscén 

Pues {qué diré del modo de comer 
en casas ajenas? En hablando a 
uno media vez, sabemos su casa, 
vdmosle a ver, y siempre a la hora 
de mascar, que se sepa que estd en la 
mesa. Decimos que nos llevan sus 
amores, porque tal entendimiento 
no le hay en el mundo (p. 99). 


Abrf los ojos en oyendo que no 
habfa comido. Fufme con él, y em- 
pecéle a contar que una mujercilla 
(que él habfa querido mucho en 
Alcald), sabia yo dénde estaba, y 
que le podfa dar entrada en su casa. 
Pegésele luego al alma el envite, 
que fué industria tratarle de cosa de 
gusto (p. 104). 


Estamos obligados . . . a ir en 
coche una vez en el afio, aunque sea 
en la arquilla o trasera; pero si al- 
guna vamos dentro del coche, es de 
considerar que siempre es en el es- 
tribo, con todo el pescuezo de fuera, 
haciendo cortesias por que nos vean 
todos, y hablando a los amigos y 
conocidos, aunque miren a otra 
parte (p. 100). 


Qué diré del mentir? Jamés se 
halla verdad en nuestra boca. En- 
cajamos duques y condes en las 
conversaciones, unos por amigos, 
otros por deudos, y advertimos que 
los tales sefiores, o estén muertos o 
muy lejos (p. 100). 
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El Caballero Puntual 

La segunda aventura, y no menos 
peligrosa, es el introducirse 4 comer 
con los sefiores: ...es en este 
modo. Debe el tal Caballero Pun- 
tual buscar al sefior en su posada 4 
la hora del comer, en el tiempo que 
le lleve la respuesta de alguna cosa 
de su gusto . . . (p. 91). 


El Caballero Puntual ha de ir 4 
visitar 4 un sefior de titulo 4 quien 
ya conozca por haberle hablado, ya 
en alguna Iglesia, ya en conversa- 
cién comtin. . . . Comenzaré 4 dis- 
currir con él en diversas materias, 
siendo la Gltima de todas tratarle 
de sus amores.. . diciendo:— 
Créame vuestra sefioria, que no he 
sido yo quien alcanza la menor 
parte destos negocios, porque en 
aquella casa me dan mucha en- 
trada . . . (pp. 88-89). 


Sucede en tales casos . . . pasar 
del estribo 4 la testera, 4 su lado 
izquierdo, al Caballero Puntual. 
. . . Debe en esta ocasién el Caba- 
llero Puntual despabilar los ojos, 
mirando 4 todas partes, para ver si 
encuentra amigos 6 conocidos, con- 
viddndoles 4 todos con la gorra en 
la mano 4 que le vean; y arrojdn- 
dose sobre las ventanas del coche 
. . + (p. 89). 


Asiése tanto al parentesco de su 
sefiora prima la Condesa, que llegé 
& cansar 4 sus mayores amigos, 
porque en todas las conversaciones 
donde se hallaba, viniese 6 no 
viniese bien, procuraba introducir 
este lenguaje (p. 39). Persuadidles 
. « « que tenfa muy nobles vasallos 
en Catalufia y en Italia, que siem- 
pre acudfan al sagrado de lo més 
lejos, porque no fuese tan facil la 
averiguacién (p. 212). 
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In El necio bien afortunado, the author cites his own models— 
Lazarillo and Guzmdén—and in them can be found definite patterns 
for the early experiences of the protagonist. The central theme 
of the work—necedad versus discrecién—follows a fad to which 
Quevedo had contributed more than any other; yet the comic 
replies in the ‘‘ Examen del necio” (pp. 240-246) and the decrees in 
the ‘‘ Leyes y constituciones de la discrecién”’ (pp. 322-326) have no 
more than a generic relation with similar bits of tomfoolery by 
Quevedo. Among the “necedades del vulgo” that are condemned 
(pp. 173 ff.), there are two that might suggest a relation with Que- 
vedo. One of these phrases—“‘ Beso las manos de v. m.””—had long 
since been condemned (in a manuscript sixteenth-century Carta de 
las setenta y dos necedades), but the commentary concerning it is 
quite similar to that in the Premdticas y aranceles generales (among 
the paragraphs included in Guzmdn de Alfarache). 


Premdticas y aranceles generales El necio bien afortunado 


Los que... en acabando las . . . besar la mano sefial es de 
oraciones dicen: “‘Beso las manosa_ vasallaje 6 sujecién; pero decir que 





vuesa merced”’ (aunque se suponga 
ser en rendimiento de gracias, ha- 
biendo dado la cabeza dellos los 
buenos dfas o noches), los condena- 
mos ... , pues en mds estiman un 
Beso las manos falso y mentiroso 
(que ni se las besarfan aunque los 
viesen obispos . . . ), que un Dios 
os dé buenas noches o buenos dias 
(p. 26). 


besa las manos y no besarlas, es 
cosa muy diferente. Sepa saludar. 
jNunca Dios le dé salud! Imite 4 
la prudencia antigua, que con un 
salve saludaba, que quiere decir lo 
mismo que el Dios os guarde que 
usan los entendidos . . . (p. 177). 


The condemnation of the other phrase—‘‘ ;Cémo esta? ’’—is analo- 
gous to that in Quevedo’s Origen y definiciones de la necedad. 


Origen y definiciones de la necedad 

Preguntar una persona a otra, 
viéndole con muestras de salud en- 
tera, que cémo esté, superfluidad 
parece en medio de necedad, siendo 
mds propio decir: ‘““Huélgome de 
veros con salud”’ (p. 9). 


El necio bien afortunado 
. . . 6yo estoy en la cama palido 
y flaco cuando me lo pregunta, 6 
alegre y gordo sentado en una silla, 
como estoy ahora. En el primer 
caso, no hay que preguntar si tengo 


salud. . . . En el segundo caso es 
més necia la pregunta... (p. 
181). 


For the conception of the main character in El cortesano des- 
cortés—who would rather die than tip his hat—Salas Barbadillo 


need not have had in mind the Premdtica del tiempo nor any other 
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literary work; he had only to look about him. Nevertheless, the 
statement of the idea in the Premdtica offers an interesting sidelight 
on El cortesano descortés, particularly so in view of the fact that this 
passage is one of those cited in El sagaz Estacio. 


Otrosf, damos por incapaces de razén a todos aquellos que, habiéndoles 
Dios hecho bien criados de personas, son mal criados de gorra; y deleitan- 
dose en ser descorteses, se consuelan a vivir malquistos (p. 53). 


There are a few other ideas in Salas Barbadillo’s works for which 
reasonably close parallels can be found in Quevedo. For example, 
comic combinations like ‘“‘breue de cogote, y de ventura’”’ (Pedro 
de Urdemalas, fol. 5), “‘cargado de cabega y espaldas”’ (Id., fol. 28v.), 
“‘gurdo de mano y conciencia”’ (Estafeta del dios Momo, fol. 40), 
“diestro de manos . . . siniestro de fortuna” (Jd., fol. 95), follow 
a fad introduced by Quevedo in his Memorial pidiendo plaza en una 
academia and the possibly spurious reworking of it in the Carta a la 
retora: “corto de vista, como de ventura,’ “‘negro de cabello y de 
dicha,” “‘rasgado de ojos, de vestido y de conciencia,”’ etc. (pp. 
40-41). Similarly, the phrase ‘‘que embaraca, y no aprouecha”’ 
(Pedro de Urdemalas, fol. 15v.) sounds like an echo of a phrase in the 
Premdatica del tiempo (p. 53) and quoted in El sagaz Estacio (p. 256): 
“que embaraza y no sirve.” On one occasion Pedro de Urdemalas 
says: “‘. . . porno obligarme 4 la cria, de lo que naciesse, que pienso 
que no fuy tan solo, que en conciencia me tocasse 4 mi esta obligacion 
en particular . . .” (fol. 107 [207]). The idea might occur to any- 
one under the circumstances, but certainly Quevedo had given it its 
most justly famous literary expression, in El caballero de la Tenaza 
(p. 38) and in the romance, “‘ Yo, el menor padre de todos”’ (p. 287). 
Salas Barbadillo may also have gotten from Quevedo (El Buscén, 
pp. 69, 70) the puns obispa and cardenales, which he in turn used 
regularly in his descriptions of Celestinas;** the puns on sastres, 

%* Cf. La escuela de Celestina, pp. 94-95; La ingeniosa Elena, p. 59; El necio 
bien afortunado, p. 234; La casa-del placer honesto, p. 359. Salas Barbadillo’s use 
of material from the Celestina is almost invariably based on the original, but the 
wording in some instances makes me think that his interpretation was colored by 
Quevedo’s. For example, Celestina says about her former colleague Claudina: 
‘Que en Dios é en mi conciencia, avn en aquella escalera estaua é parecia que 4 
todos los debaxo no tenia en vna blanca, segiin su meneo é presencia.” (Ed. J. 
Cejador y Frauca, Clasicos Castellanos, 3rd ed., Madrid, 1931, I, 243.) This 
passage is the immediate source of the description of Emerenciana in Correccién 
de vicios: “. . . mostré tan buen 4nimo y coraz6én, que muchas de su arte la envi- 
diaban y daban mil alabanzas al cielo, que la hizo mujer para tanto” (p. 106). 
But a burlesque note of pride like that in Zl Buscén (pp. 85-86) is added in the 
treatment of this same idea in La sabia Flora: “. . . cierto que me consuela 
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gatos, etc., used in Coronas del parnaso: “‘. . . que los sastres se 
llamen de aqui adelante gatos ciudadanos y domesticos, y los 
escriuanos gatos monteses y seluages: y por el contrario los gatos 
domesticos se llamen sastres de las cozinas, y los Monteses escriuanos 
de los desiertos’’ (fol. 162); cf. El suefio del juicio final: “. . . los 
salteadores . . . asu modo sastres silvestres y monteses, como gatos 
del campo” (p. 137); and the pun tahures de vocablos, used in La 
ingeniosa Elena: ‘‘ Ya huuo alguno tan desalmado tahur del vocablo, 
que jugo los ojos de su dama . . .” (p. 24); cf. Premdticas del desen- 
gano contra los poetas giieros: “‘. . . esta infernal seta de hombres 
condenados a perpetuo conceto, despedazadores y tahures de voca- 
blos . . .” (p. 30).27. This same idea is later made the subject of 
one of the Epistolas in Don Diego de Noche (fols. 41v.-43). Such a 
list of isolated phrases and ideas could be extended, but in reality 
they prove very little; they are few and far between, and they played 
a very small part in the elaboration of the works. 

The influence of Quevedo on Salas Barbadillo is clearly not a 
matter of quantity of borrowings. The actual reminiscences may 
be summed up as follows: the central idea and an occasional joke 
in El sagaz Estacio, an intercalated scene in La escuela de Celestina, 
a sprinkling of ideas in Correccién de vicios, an occasional idea else- 
where in his works. That he was a plagiarist or a constant imitator 
is definitely out of the question. If we were to remove from his 
works the passages which we have cited, the works themselves would 
not be greatly changed. On the other hand, these points of contact 
do substantiate the perfectly logical picture of the two authors, not 
only as fellow students and literary associates, but also—for a while, 
at least—as good friends. Quevedo was far and away the more 
precocious of the two; Salas Barbadillo, an admirer, would natu- 
rally follow his lead at first. If in the Coronas del parnaso the whole 
story had been told, Quevedo might have appeared along with 
Cervantes as one who helped him get his start. He picked up some 
ideas from Quevedo—and from other sources, notably that crowd 
of poets he frequently mentions or quotes—but his works are not a 
mere continuation or copy of those of Quevedo or of anyone else. 

Grecory G. LaGRoNE 
University of Pennsylvania 


mucho la buena fama que dejé, tanto, que dicen todos los que se hallaron presentes 
que su muerte fué muy para ver, y asi quiso él que la cama estuviese muy alta” 
(p. 312). Cf. also Correccién de vicios: “jOh, qué bien en la horca parecia!” (p. 
55); El Buscén: “No os sabré encarecer cudn bien parecié a todos”’ (p. 86). 

*? This pun is dropped in the revised version of the Premdtica given in the 
Buscén: “. . . esta seta infernal de hombres condenados a perpetuo conceto, 
despedazadores de vocablos y volteadores de razones . . .” (p. 91). 
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he emoci6n histérica, que los romaénticos sienten por primera vez 
como expresién de la temporalidad humana, es una de las 
caracteristicas del siglo XIX. Esta emocién histérica, ademas de 
hacer surgir el pasado en la atmésfera poética de lo vago y lejano, 
y sobre todo de lo extrafio y extranjero, no sélo en el espacio sino 
en el tiempo, es lo que conduje a los romdnticos a que se fijaran en 
su propia época, en el presente como tal presente, preparando asi el 
advenimiento del realismo. Ferndn Caballero lo dice claramiente. 
Su intencién es pintar la sociedad contempordnea. 

Galdés, pues, en su juventud madrilefia, vive en un medio 
literario en que tanto el teatro como la novela encuentran su ins- 
piracién en la realidad social, vista como una antitesis entre lo 
tradicional y lo moderno. 

Después de una breve vacilacién, el joven Galdés encuentra el 
tema de su obra y la forma que le convenfa: la sociedad contem- 
pordnea y la novela. Galdés desplaza el tema tal como lo habfan 
visto los realistas. Estos habian estudiado la lucha entre lo tra- 
dicional y lo moderno, y lo que Galdés se propone es estudiar las 
raices de esta lucha y su crecimiento. El pasado tiene para Galdés 
un valor histérico y a la vez filoséfico. Como valor histérico el 
pasado explica el presente y, por lo tanto, ayuda a comprenderlo; 
el pasado es la causa y el presente el efecto. Lo que estudia Galdés 
es esta relacién mecdnica causa-efecto en términos histéricos: pasado- 
presente. Como valor filoséfico, pasado es sinénimo de muerte, y 
presente lo es de vida. La oposicién pasado-presente se transforma 
en la oposicién muerte-vida, con una consecuencia muy impor- 
tante, la de creer que el tiempo, no el hombre, es quien destruye y 
quien crea. 

Taine da a Galdés las ideas histéricas para poder aprehender la 
realidad social, Balzac le hace ver la sociedad no ya como un cuadro 
de costumbres, sino como un organismo vivo, el verdadero héroe de 
la historia, y Dickens le prepara para transformar el sentimentalismo 
individualista en un sentimentalismo social. Ademas de estas tres 
grandes figuras del siglo XIX, hay que tener en cuenta a Cervantes. 
El Quijote, sentido y comprendido, como es natural, segtin las ideas 
de mediados del siglo XIX, es el que proporciona a Galdés los 
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medios para contemplar la realidad espafiola y para crear el perfil 
grotesco de gran ntimero de personajes. 

Estas me parecen ser las caracteristicas y determinantes de la 
primera etapa de la obra de Galdés, en la cual crea sus dos primeras 
novelas—La Fontana y El audaz—-y los diez volimenes de la primera 
serie de Episodios Nacionales. Doce novelas en las cuales estudia 
la historia de Espafia desde finales del reinado de Carlos IV hasta 
el trienio liberal de Fernando VII. 

Con el primer Episodio de la segunda serie entramos en otra etapa 
de la labor galdosiana. En esta segunda etapa el andlisis histérico 
es sustitufdo por un esquema abstracto. En la primera etapa las 
dos novelas dieron lugar a los Episodios; en la segunda etapa, los 
Episodios dieron lugar a sus novelas correspondientes: Dofia Perfecta, 
Gloria, Marianela y La familia de Leén Roch. La primera serie de 
Episodios trata de la guerra de la Independencia, y tiene una fuerte 
unidad; la segunda serie, en cambio, novela la historia civil de 
Espafia desde la vuelta al trono de Fernando VII hasta su muerte. 
En ese perfodo histérico ve Galdés completamente formada la divi- 
siébn que apenas habia comenzado a germinar en el anterior. Al 
novelar esa escisién, inmediatamente los personajes adquieren cardc- 
ter simbélico, subrayado por sus nombres. El personaje liberal se 
llama Salvador Monsalud, el absolutista, Garrote, el buen burgués, 
Benigno Cordero, etc. La novela en la primera serie de Episodios 
servia, entre otros propésitos, para contar la historia; en la segunda 
serie, en cambio, la novela sirve para elevar el hecho histérico al 
plano de lo general y abstracto; de aqui que sintiera Galdés la 
necesidad de desentenderse de los hechos histéricos para dejar 
plasmada la fisonomfa del siglo XIX espafiol en sus trazos definidores 
y caracteristicos. Entonces crea sus tres novelas abstractas: Dovia 
Perfecta, que tiene lugar en Orbajosa, Gloria, que sucede en Ficé- 
briga, y Marianela, que pasa en Socartes. Las dos primeras novelas 
nos llevan de la lucha entre lo antiguo y lo moderno, considerada 
desde un punto de vista polftico-religioso y espafiol, a la lucha entre 
lo particular y lo general vista desde el dngulo religioso. Dofa 
Perfecta es el simbolo del espfritu universal y reaccionariamente 
tradicional; si, ademas, tiene un acento espafiol se debe a que esta 
fuerza reaccionaria se estudiaba en Espafia y para Espafia. Por eso 
se apresur6é Galdés a presentar esta lucha en términos mds univer- 
sales al enfrentar en Gloria el catolicismo con el judafsmo, tan 
intransigente el uno como el otro, porque ambos no representan el 
espfritu religioso en general, sino que son una manifestacién parcial 
e histérica del espfritu religioso; y, como son incapaces de abarcar a 
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toda la humanidad—al creerse cada uno de ellos en posesién de la 
verdad—, tienen forzosamente que oponerse, no solamente el uno al 
otro, sino a toda concepcidén de la verdad que no coincida con la suya. 
En Dojfia Perfecta y Gloria cristaliza el concepto negativo y trdgico 
que tiene Galdés del mundo en general y de Espafia en particular. 
Pero Galdés puede expresar esta tragedia de un modo terminante, 
porque, gracias a su esperanza en un mundo mejor, ha podido descu- 
brirla; esperanza que toma forma en Marianela. En esta novela la 
ciencia luchando contra la imaginacién da al hombre la vista para 
que pueda contemplar la realidad y dedicarse al trabajo fecundo. 
Marianela es a la vez el desenlace feliz de la trdgica situacién de 
Dofia Perfecta y Gloria y el manifiesto estético-ideolégico de Galdés. 
A Marianela le sigue La familia de Leén Roch, donde todavia 
observamos un esquema abstracto para organizar el mundo, donde 
todavia nos encontramos dos principios frente a frente, pero este 
conflicto tiene lugar en Madrid, en una familia, en unos individuos. 
Con La familia de Leén Roch termina la etapa abstracta, que tiene 
una fuerte influencia de Comte y un marcado cardcter antihegeliano; 
al mismo tiempo prepara la etapa siguiente caracterizada por su 
naturalismo. 

La etapa naturalista comprende las novelas escritas desde 1881 
hasta 1885, es decir desde La desheredada hasta Lo prohibido. Seis 
novelas en las cuales junto a la ensefianza de los autores antedichos 
notamos la de Zola. En las obras de estos cinco afios se reflejan, 
como es natural, todas las caracteristicas del naturalismo y su 
concepto del mundo. Lo importante, empero, es notar el creci- 
miento y desarrollo de la obra de Galdés, ver cémo el naturalismo 
no es una aportacién meramente externa, sino que es una asimilacién, 
gracias a la cual se separa del andlisis histérico y de la representaci6n 
abstracta para estudiar el cardcter nacional a través de unos in- 
dividuos. El trabajo de este periodo le lleva, ademas, a descubrir 
la realidad, esto es a crearla. Una realidad tal como la conciben 
los naturalistas, desprovista de toda finalidad que la trascienda. 
El naturalismo positivista pone ante nosotros una naturaleza que 
no es nada mds que materia; el mismo Espfritu, si por raro azar se 
le encuentra, es tinicamente un estado de transformacién de la 
materia que recibe este nombre. La Ultima novela de esta etapa, 
Lo prohibido, es la obra mas estrictamente naturalista en toda la 
labor de Galdés. En ella el novelista ve reducida toda la realidad a 
materia y el individuo a fisiologfa, pero inmediatamente, al quedarse 
solo ante la materia, Galdés descubre la presencia y realidad del 
espfritu. La realidad de la materia y la realidad del espfritu frente 
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a frente, éste es el conflicto cuya expresién da lugar a la creacién de 
las obras maestras de Galdés: Fortunata y Jacinta, Miau, La incog- 
nita, en las cuales el autor se debate en esa lucha entre la materia y 
el espfritu; y Torquemada en la hoguera, Realidad, Angel Guerra y 
Tristana, novelas en que se ve al hombre sometido a una fuerza 
superior y descubriéndola. 

En todas las obras de este ciclo los personajes viven desasosegados 
y su morir es un desesperado suicidio, al chocar constantemente con 
una fuerza ignorada que les domina y sujeta, o bien es un doloroso 
esfuerzo por perfeccionarse a si mismos. Si antes pasado era 
sinénimo de muerte, y presente, de vida; ahora la palabra materia 
es otra manera de nombrar la muerte, y la palabra espfritu, de 
nombrar la vida. De la misma manera los personajes vuelven a 
adquirir un valor simbélico, pero no son encarnacién de ideas o de 
principios, sino seres poéticos y universales. Ahora, como antes, 
vemos dos principios frente a frente. En las dos primeras etapas, 
sin embargo, eran dos principios—tradici6n, libertad, o lo particular 
y lo general—que se excluian mutuamente, por eso su lucha debia 
tener siempre un fin infecundamente trdgico. En esta etapa del 
conflicto entre la materia y el espfritu los personajes mueren también 
trdgicamente, pero su muerte es un dolor fecundo, porque el espfritu 
no excluye la materia. Materia y espfritu son dos términos con- 
trarios, si, pero que necesitan el uno del otro para formar eso que 
llamamos vida, el hombre. 

Asi, Galdés en el afio 1892 entra en la quinta etapa de su pro- 
duccién en la cual estudia la vida y la muerte, o dicho de otra ma- 
nera, la espiritualizaci6n de la materia y la materia sin el espfritu. 
Después de habernos presentado al héroe de la libertad polftica y al 
héroe naturalista, nos presenta al héroe espiritualista y su acci6n. 
Galdés no reniega del naturalismo, lo supera. Galddés en esta etapa 
va conducido por Schopenhauer y reconciliado con Hegel, quienes 
le ayudan a plantearse de nuevo el problema de la personalidad 
humana, del Estado y de la voluntad. El héroe espiritualista no 
es ya el hombre que lucha por principios politicos, ni ese hombre que, 
con la fe en la ciencia y en el trabajo, lucha, de una manera a veces 
ruda y brutal, con la naturaleza. El hombre espiritualista es el que 
lucha consigo mismo. No tiene voluntad de poder, voluntad de 
dominio, sino voluntad de perfeccionamiento. El héroe espiritua- 
lista, partiendo de una culpa trascendente, que reconoce como suya, 
lucha por purificarse, y acepta la realidad de la vida; acepta la vida 
que es dolor, pero no un dolor initil e infecundo, sino un dolor que 
en el centro de su mayor sufrimiento encierra la verdadera alegria. 
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El héroe naturalista es el hombre que se forma a si mismo y conquista 
la materia; su heredero, es el hombre ya formado, que tiene que 
conquistar el espfritu, o con expresién de Ganivet, El escultor de su 
alma. Este ciclo termina en 1897 y comprende las novelas y obras 
de teatro escritas desde La loca de la casa hasta El Abuelo. 

Con el afio 1898 llegamos a la época de mayor perplejidad en 
nuestro autor. Hacia finales de siglo los principios estéticos y 
morales pasan por una profunda crisis, no s6lo en Espafia, es claro, 
sino en toda Europa. El objetivismo naturalista ha dado lugar al 
subjetivismo impresionista y el individuo social del naturalismo se ve 
sustituido por el individuo anarquista del impresionismo. Ademds 
hay un cambio de acento. El naturalismo tiene una preocupacién 
profunda, humana y, por lo tanto, moral; en cambio, el impresio- 
nismo se mueve por anhelos de {indole estética. Las dos corrientes 
que han estado trabajando el siglo XIX—la tradicionalista y la 
liberal—, en el impresionismo se separan por completo, llegando a 
las posiciones mds resueltamente extremas. Después de un mo- 
mento de profunda depresién, que va de 1898 a 1900, cuando se 
escribe la tercera serie de Episodios, Galdés con una gran energia y 
decisién da un paso hacia adelante; entonces entra en la etapa de la 
libertad metafisica, en la cual intenta asimilarse los nuevos principios 
estéticos, y en la cual se vuelve a plantear el problema de Espafia, 
no de una manera objetiva, sino subjetiva. No trata de estudiar 
la realidad histérica y de observar y explicar c6mo Dojia Perfecta 
mata a Pepe Rey, sino que lo que quiere es dar un ideal a los es- 
pafioles, y entonces Dofia Perfecta es condenada a muerte; este es 
el significado de Casandra. En la primera serie de Episodios la 
novela esta al servicio de la historia, en la segunda serie la novela es 
la cristalizacién del fluir histérico; en la etapa de la Libertad, los 
Episodios se convierten en el comentario y la justificacién de la 
novela, de Casandra. Esta etapa termina en 1907, cuando todavia 
le quedan a Galdés once afios de trabajo. 

En sus tGltimos afios el novelista abandona la historia para 
entregarse a la mitologia, manera de liberarse de la sujecién 
temporal y poder penetrar el sentido de los hechos; pero eso todavia 
no le basta. Los tltimos seis afios de su vida los dedica a sofiar. 
El ha querido que el hombre hiciera de la Tierra un lugar feliz y 
moralmente habitable. No lo ha conseguido, pero nadie puede 
impedir que suefie utopias, en las cuales se imagina al hombre 
realizando el bienestar en la Tierra: un bienestar naturalista, hecho 
de escuelas y fabricas, con una nota espiritualista: la del amor, amor 
de unos hombres por otros. 
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Asi, la semilla que estaba en su coraz6n y que encontramos en 
sus primeras obras ha ido germinando y desarroll4ndose. La expe- 
riencia histérica, moral, individual y metaffsica del novelista ha 
imprimido un sello en la germinaci6én y desarrollo de sus ideas e 
ideales, dando lugar a las diferentes etapas de su obra, que podriamos 
delimitar de la siguiente manera: 

1. Perfodo, 1867-79: periodo histérico, 1867-74; subperfodo abs- 
tracto, 1875-79. 

2. Perfodo, 1881-92: perfodo naturalista, 1881-85; subperfodo 
del conflicto entre la materia y el espfritu, 1886-92. 

3. Perfodo, 1892-1907; perfodo espiritualista, 1892-97 (tercera 
serie de Episodios, 1898-1900); subperiodo de la Libertad, 1901-07. 

4. Perfodo, 1908-18; perfodo mitolégico, 1908-12; subperiodo 
extratemporal, 1913-18. 

De los numerosos temas y tipos de la obra galdosiana—el despil- 
farro, la buena administracién, el trabajo, el ocio, la voluntad, el 
médico, el ciego, el monstruo, el cesante, ete.—sigamos, por ejemplo, 
el de la imaginacién a través de las diferentes etapas sefialadas, y 
veremos como desde el periodo histérico hasta el subperfodo del 
conflicto entre la materia y el espfritu, la imaginacién es un valor 
de signo negativo, que en el perfodo histérico se estudia como una 
de las caracterfsticas de la historia de Espafia que hay que combatir 
y en el perfodo abstracto como una de las caracteristicas de Espafia 
y de la mente humana que se opone a la vida moderna cientffica, a 
la cual combate, pero cae vencida. En el periodo naturalista, se 
destaca la imaginacién como una de las peculiaridades del cardcter 
espafiol, observindola Galdés en individuos. Del subperfodo del 
conflicto entre la materia y el espfritu hasta el subperfodo extra- 
temporal vemos que la imaginacién aparece como un valor de signo 
positivo. Es claro que la manera de concebir y valorar la imagi- 
nacién lleva consigo una manera de concebir y valorar la realidad. 
Si la imaginacién era un valor negativo se debfa a la exaltacién de 
la realidad, no sélo como gufa espiritual, moral y polftica del hombre, 
sino como fuente de conocimiento. Cuando la imaginacién adquiere 
para Galdés un valor positivo, entonces la realidad no queda desvir- 
tuada, pero se le hace depender de la imaginacién. Si hay realidad, 
si la justicia, el bien, la moral existen, es porque la imaginacién las 
crea. El hombre hace de su creer un ser. Primero Galdés queria 
que el alma dejara de sofiar, luego piensa que sofiar es vivir, y vivir, 
sofiar. Pero la materia de su suefio no cambia, Galdés quiere que 
el hombre cese de considerar al hombre como un enemigo, quiere 
hacer de la Tierra un lugar de convivencia. 
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No hay una evolucién en la obra de Galdés, sino una formacién, 
un desarrollo. Con las rafces profundamente hundidas en tierra de 
Espafia y fuertemente, la obra de Galdés tiende sus ramas tltimas 
hacia la altura y abarca a la Humanidad. De un extremo a otro, 
la obra de Galdés esté traspasada por el mismo anhelo. Anhelo 
optimista, lleno de comprensién, de fe; sobre todo de fe, que apenas 
si se eclipsa un momento en los afios de mayor depresién, volviendo 
a irradiar, pasada la crisis, mds brillante que nunca. El pesimismo 
de su madurez—desfallecimiento necesario cuando se esté préximo 
a la victoria—se convierte en ironia bondadosa, con una gran 
capacidad para perdonar, la cual no requiere ni impone la menor 
claudicacién. 

Su primera obra cristaliza en Dofia Perfecta, momento en el que 
se ve el mal, el odio, la reaccién, en toda la grandeza de la destruccié6n; 
el espfritu de la destruccién fatalmente implacable, con dimensiones 
colosales, cubre toda la novela. La creacién de sus etapas finales 
va a dar a Casandra, en la cual también hay una muerte; también 
las sombras rampantes del mal se extienden por la sociedad, pero a 
la mano que mata, quiz4 mds exactamente, a la voluntad decidida a 
matar, no le conduce el odio, sino el amor, el deseo entrafiable de 
rescatar con su propio sacrificio a los hijos de los hombres. 

Joaquin CASALDUERO 


Smith_College 





VARIA 
MORE “FORGOTTEN” VERSE BY LOPE DE VEGA 


ATTENTION has been called on several occasions to a number of Lope 
de Vega’s sonnets which, occurring only in rare works by contemporary 
writers, had escaped notice by the critics and editors of Lope’s poetry or 
had not been modernly reprinted. To these may be added a sonnet 
and a short lyric to be found in Las obras en verso (Madrid, 1648, but with 
aprobacién and other preliminaries dated 1639) of Francisco de Borja, 
Prince of Esquilache. Neither composition figures in any of the recent 
studies or lists which might properly have included it.? 

The sonnet in question, numbered 89 and accompanied by the printed 
marginal notation ‘‘ Lope de Vega al Principe,” reads as follows: 


SoneEToO 89 


Principe de las Musas, si de alguna, 
Ardiendo tanto Sol, tenéis cuidado, 
Pues nunca el perro, de la Aurora amado, 
Ladré al Leén con voz tan importuna; 
Si esté temiendo el que pisé la Luna 
Facil declinacién de vn alto estado; 
Y le parece a vn hombre desdichado, 
Que es fuerga que se mude su fortuna; 
Si al que goza del bien, su sombra altera; 
Si la mudanga de su mal preuiene, 
Quien siendo desdichado perseuera: 
{Qual de los dos a mds cuidado viene, 
El que falto del bien, tenerle espera, 
O el que teme perder el bien que tiene? * 


1J. E. Gillet, A Forgotten Sonnet of Lope de Vega, in Modern Language Notes, 
1924, XXXIX, 440-441; A. Restori, Sonetti dimenticati di Lope de Vega, in La 
Rassegna, 1926, XX XIX, 161-169; E. Mele, Un sonetto dimenticato di Lope de 
Vega, in Bulletin Hispanique, 1933, XXXV, 453-455. 

2 J. Millé y Giménez, A puntes para una bibliografia de las obras no dramdticas 
atribuidas a Lope de Vega, in Revue Hispanique, 1928, LX XIV, 345-572; Catdlogo 
de la exposicién bibliogrdfica de Lope de Vega organizada por la Biblioteca Nacional, 
Madrid, 1935, pp. 219-245 (Composiciones de Lope en obras de otros autores); 
L. Astrana Marin, Vida azarosa de Lope de Vega, Barcelona 1935, pp. 492-497 
(Obras de otros autores en que se hallan escritos de Lope de Vega); O. Jérder, 
Die Formen des Sonetts bei Lope de Vega, Halle, Saale, 1936, pp. 287-372 (So- 
nettkatalog). 

3 1648 edition, p. 45. The text given above copies the original spelling, but 
the punctuation and accentuation have been modernized. The sonnet also occurs 
in the 1654 and 1663 editions of the Obras en verso. 
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The other poem attributed to Lope by the Prince is one of a group of 
villancicos or, as they are called by the Prince, “bueltas.”’* The poem, 
consisting of a copla by Esquilache and stanzas by Lope, reads as follows: 


Copla del Principe. 

Es mi dajio el del infierno, 
En ser igual y forcgoso; 
Porque tiene de zeloso 
Lo que le falta de eterno. 


Bueltas de Lope de Vega. 

Tiene mi amor igualdad 
Con sus penas y desvelos, 
Siendo el rigor de mis zelos 
Vna breue eternidad. 

En este amoroso infierno, 
Ni aun en el fin soy dichoso; 
Porque tiene de zeloso 
Lo que le falta de eterno. 


Si en vn instante, que amor 
A sus zelos me condena, 
Padezco siglos de pena, 

Qual de los dos es mayor? 


Igual parece al infierno 
Este mi fuego amoroso; 
Porque tiene de zeloso 
Lo que le falta de eterno. 


En no tener que esperar, 
Aun le quiere parecer, 
Pues ya no puedo tener 
Esperanga de oluidar. 

{Qué desdicha, ser infierno 
Cielo de amor tan hermoso! 
Porque tiene &c.° 


As to Lope’s authorship of the foregoing stanzas and sonnet, there is 
as much reason for accepting them as there is for accepting any of the 
verse attributed to him in volumes not his own. Indeed, the circum- 
stances in this instance are most favorable to the attribution. 1) Las 


‘ Strictly speaking, the vuelta is merely the two lines preceding the refrain 
of a villancico; cf. Diaz Rengifo, Arte poética espafiola, ed. Barc., 1759, p. 46. 
Thus the vueltas in these stanzas of Lope are really only the 5th and 6th lines. 


5 Ed. cit., pp. 401b-402a; spelling, punctuation and accentuation as in the 
preceding quotation. 
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obras en verso was prepared for publication by the Prince himself.* 
2) Lope and the Prince had long been admirers of each other’s poetry.’ 
3) This would not be the first time that Lope addressed a sonnet to 
Esquilache: there is one in La Circe * and another in the Rimas de Tomé 
de Burguillos.* 4) Las obras en verso is correct in its attribution of the 
one other sonnet it contains by another writer (Bartolomé Leonardo de 
Argensola).!® 

Nor should the appearance of these poems by Lope and Bartolomé 
Leonardo de Argensola among the Principe de Esquilache’s verse occasion 
any surprise, for it was not uncommon for a siglo de oro poet to publish 
with his own writings verse epistles, sonnets and the like addressed to him 
by friends, especially when these compositions had called forth, or had 
been called forth by, some similar piece by the author himself." In Las 


* In the dedicatory letter (‘Al Rey”), he writes: “Junté estas Rimas, pare- 
ciéndome que assi podran resistir mejor a la emulacién de la embidia. . . .” 

7 Their friendship extends from at least 1598—when Lope’s La Dragontea 
appeared with a prologue by don Francisco de Borja, Comendador Mayor de 
Montesa (he had not yet acquired the title of Principe de Esquilache)—until 
the end of Lope’s life. The subject has not been studied at length, but details 
will be found in C. de la Barrera, Nueva biografia (Obras de Lope de Vega, 1), 
Madrid, 1890 (cf. Indice, s. v. Esquilache), in H. A. Rennert y A. Castro, Vida de 
Lope de Vega, Madrid, 1919, pp. 291, 295, 346, and in J. Entrambasaguas y Pefia, 
Lope de Vega y los preceptistas aristotélicos, Madrid, 1932, pp. 190-191. 

It may be pointed out in passing that Las obras en verso also contains the 
Prince’s sonnet written at the time of Lope’s death, “‘Ninfas del Tajo, que en 
quietud serena. . . .” (ed. cit., p. 48, Soneto 95, with the marginal notation “‘En 
la muerte de Lope de Vega”); it had already been published in Pérez de Mon- 
talvin’s Fama péstuma (cf. Ob. suelt., XX, p. 62). 


8 “Al Principe” (“‘Teécrito espafiol, en quien se humana. . . .””), Ob. suelt., 
I, p. 364. 

** Al Principe de Esquilache” (“Si yo en mi vida vi la Polianthea. . . .’’), 
Ob. suelt., XTX, p. 160. 

© Soneto 92, ed. cit., p. 47 (“Si lloré Fili, o si juré, pregunto. . . .”), with the 


marginal notation ‘‘Replicase al Principe del Canénigo Leonardo.” The au- 
thenticity of the sonnet is vouched for by its inclusion in the Rimas de Lupercio 
i del Dotor Bartolomé Leonardo de Argensola, Zaragoza, 1634, p. 489 of the Rimas 
of Bartolomé, where, as here, it is preceded by the Prince’s sonnet “Si a Filis 
por qué llora le pregunto . . .”, with the authorship of the latter indicated 
(“Del Principe de Esquilache’’). For comments on this sonnet by the Prince, 
ef. infra. 

4 A few examples will suffice. Cf. in Lépez Maldonado’s Cancionero (Ma- 
drid, 1586), an epistle in verse by a Dr. Campuzano (fol. 120), followed by the 
author’s reply (fol.122; Gallardo, Ensayo, III, cols. 463-464). Lope, in La Filo- 
mena (Madrid, 1621), included a verse epistle addressed to him by Elisio de 
Medinilla (fols. 167v.-171r.; followed by Lope’s elegy on the death of Medinilla) 
and a verse epistle by the mysterious “‘ Amarilis” (fols. 137v.—144v.; it has some- 
times been supposed that this was written by Lope himself), together with his 
verse letter in reply (‘‘Belardo a Amarilis,” fols. 144v.-150r.). In La Circe 
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obras en verso, Lope’s sonnet is followed by one in reply by the Prince; 
Bartolomé’s is an answer to one by the Prince, which immediately pre- 
cedes it;'* while the presence of Lope’s stanzas for the villancico is ex- 
plained by the fact that they were based on the Prince’s copla. It was 
altogether fitting, too, that Esquilache should have included these “ versos 
ajenos’’ with his own works, for it was precisely Lope and the “‘ Rector de 
Villahermosa” who, together with the latter’s brother, Lupercio, had, 
among the modern poets, most influenced him in the formation of his 
poetic style.“ 
W. L. Ficutrer 
Brown University 


SANTILLANA Y LA COLECCION DE REFRANES, 
MEDINA DEL CAMPO, 1550 


La existencia de los Refranes, Medina del Campo, 1550, atribufdos 
generalmente a Santillana, puédese probar de dos maneras: 

1) En la Biblioteca Nacional de Madrid existe, o existfa, un volumen, 
signado U/160, que contenfa estas dos obras: Prouerbios de dé Litigo lopez 
de Mendoga: marques de santillana. M.D. xlviij (colofén: Sevilla, Jacome 


(Madrid, 1624) Lope published, for the first time, the Principe de Esquilache’s 
Egloga a la serenissima sefiora Infanta dofia Maria (fols. 195r.-203r.). With 
Sebastian Francisco de Medrano’s poems (Favores de las musas, Milan, 1631), 
there is a sonnet “‘De Fernando de Soria Galvarro al autor, al cual pidié que en 
el mesmo argumento escribiese otro en concurrencia” and Medrano’s reply 
(B.A.E., XXXII, p. 348a) and another sonnet by Fernando de Soria with two 
replies by Medrano (op. cit., p. 352b). In the Rimas of the Argensolas there are 
sonnets by the Duque de Osuna and Fernando de Soria Galvarro addressed to 
Lupercio, with his replies (ed. cit., pp. 133, 135) and sonnets written to Bartolomé 
by Padre Juan Luis de la Cerda, Dofia Catalina de Solis, the Principe de Esqui- 
lache (see note 10, above), Lamberto Ifiiguez and Fray Gerénimo de San José, 
together with Bartolomé’s sonnets in reply (pp. 487-491), as well as a letter in 
tercetos by the Prince of Esquilache and one by Don Fernando de Avila y Soto- 
mayor, both addressed to Bartolomé (pp. 285-290 and 459-462), accompanied 
by his verse letters in reply (pp. 290-294 and 462-468). 

2 Ed. cit., p. 46, Soneto 90: “Honor de vuestra patria, si el estado . . .”, 
with the marginal notation “Respuesta del Principe a Lope de Vega.” Since, 
like the recuestas of the cancioneros, sonnets of this type often utilized partially or 
entirely the rhymes of those to which they were a reply, we find in the first eight 
lines of the Prince’s sonnet, though in inverse order, the rhymes used in the octette 
of Lope’s sonnet. 

83 Ed. cit., p. 46, Soneto 91: “Si a Filis, por qué llora le pregunto. .. .” In 
his reply, Bartolmé employed the same rhyme words, and in the same order, as 
in the Prince’s sonnet. 

14 His volume also contains several “coplas agenas” and “motes agenos” 
with the glosas and bueltas (i.e. villancicos)—all by unnamed authors, except for a 
copla by Sebastian Francisco de Medrano—and a décima by an unnamed “dama,” 
in praise of the Prince’s poem Antonio y Cleopatra, with a décima by the Prince, 
in reply. 
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Cromberger, a 18 de julio de 1548), y Refranes que recopilo Iiiigo Lopez de 
Mendoga, Medina del Campo, 1550. Este volumen lo vi y tuve en mis 
manos en julio de 1935. Ahora no poseo mds que las notas que acabo de 
transcribir. Por desgracia, no hice los debidos apuntes en aquella época 
en la creencia de que podria hacerlo mds tarde. La falta de tiempo en 
aquella sazén y subsecuentes acontecimientos en el orden politico 
impidieron que mandase hacer fotocopias del raro volumen. Mis 
esfuerzos recientemente por obtenerlas han sido en vano. Quedo con la 
esperanza de que otro mds afortunado pueda dar con la obra y dé cuenta 
de ella. 

2) Sabido es que la edicién de los Refranes, Medina del Campo, 1550, 
se conoce por una alusién muy explfcita del humanista sevillano Juan de 
Mal Lara: “. . . unos Refranes que recopil6 Yiiigo Lépez de Mendoca 
por mandado del rey don Juan, impressos en Medina del Campo, afio de 
mil y quinientos y cinquenta afios, los quales serdn hasta trezientos, con 
unas glosas en cada uno, a manera de consonancia, sin otro trabajo . . ."”! 
Bien es verdad que algunos bibliégrafos han confundido los Refranes con 
los Proverbios, como demostré hace ya algunos afios Urban Cronan en su 
estudio y edicién de los Refranes que dizen las viejas tras el fuego.2 Cronan 
llega a afirmar: “The similarity between the number [de refranes ] given 
by Mal Lara, and that [de proverbios] given by Pérez Pastor and 
Floranes; the fact that this collection of Proverbios was printed in Medina 
del Campo in the year 1552, and because it contains a glossary and is 
dedicated to John II, lead me to suppose that Mal Lara mistook it for an 
edition of the Refranes of Santillana.” * 

En Mal Lara no hubo tal confusién. El maestro sevillano trabajé con 
textos a la vista * y tuvo buen cuidado de no confundir una obra con otra, 
como se desprende de su ‘‘ Tabla quinta de los autores latinos, griegos y 
castellanos y de otras lenguas que en esta primera parte se declaran, 
puestos por la misma cuenta, porque no varfe la impressién; los autores 
que trae Stobeo, todos se ponen debaxo del nombre de Stobeo, porque se 
leyeron en el mismo,”’ * en la cual se lee bajo la J: ‘‘ Inigo Lopez de Mendoca, 
C.12, C.4.88, C.10.42, C.3.78,” siendo las tres Gltimas series de guarismos ® 
alusiones a trozos de los Proverbios; y bajo la G: ‘‘ Glosa antigua de Refranes,”’ 
y las correspondientes centurias y nims. de refranes, cuyas citas aducidas 
vienen a ser, con poquisimas variantes, los refranes y glosas de Los refranes 

! La philosophia vulgar, Sevilla, 1568, sig. biij r., col.2. _Modernizo en algunos 
casos la lectura del texto (Juan por Juan, etc.) y disuelvo todas las abreviaturas 
del texto princeps. 

? Revue hispanique, 1911, XXV, 134-219. 

3 Op. cit., pag. 140. 

* De otro modo habria que suponer en él la mds estupenda memoria que se 
haya conocido, pues las citas de muchas obras no pudieron hacerse de esta manera. 

5 Phil. vulg., sig. ditj v. 

® C. 12 debe de ser error del cajista. La C se refiere a la centuria, en que van 
agrupados cada cien refranes, y el segundo nimero, al del refran. 
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que recopilo ynigo lopez de mendocga por madado del Rey don Jud. agora 
nueuaméte glosados. En este Afio de mil e d. e zl.j (colof6n: fue impressa 
la presséte obra en la Muy noble villa de Ualladolid, por Francisco 
fernandez de Cordoua. Acabose A xx. vij. de junio deste presente Afio d’ 
mil y quinientos y quaréta y vn Afios. Laus Deo), obra publicada por 
Sbarbi en su Refranero general espafiol, Madrid, 1874, I, 69-153. A 
través de La philosophia vulgar, su autor aludié a los refranes atribufdos 
a Santillana de diferentes modos: glosa, refranes glosados, glosilla, el 
primero que glosé, el antiguo glosador, etc.’ Un ejemplo bastard para 
disipar dudas: “A quien Dios quiere bien, la casa le sabe. 2. A los que 
Dios tiene escogidos, conosce aprovando para la morada de su gloria. 
Esta declaracién es de unos refranes que andan en nombre de don Yfiigo 
Lépez de Mendoga, que recopilé por mandado del rey don Joan, -y esta 
glosa no se sabe ctiyaes. Sefialaréla, porque no quiero quitar a cada uno 
su honra, en atribufirme la agena.”’* En los Refranes de Valladolid, 1541, 
se lee: ‘A quien dios quiere bien/ la casa le sabe. Alos que dios tiene 
escogidos/ conoce a probado parala morada de su gloria.” ® Para el caso 
de los Proverbios, el siguiente es significativo: “. . . lo qual declara en una 
copla el muy illustre y muy sabio Marqués de Santillana, don Ifigo Lépez 
de Mendosa, en sus proverbios, que dize assf: 


Gran corona del varén 
Es la muger, 
Quando quiere obedescer 
A la razén.” * 


La copla es la nim. 45 de los Proverbios del précer palentino." En otra 
‘Tabla Sexta,”’ sig. dv recto, el maestro sevillano mantiene la misma dife- 
renciacién concienzuda: Glosa antigua en contraposicién a D. Iitigo Lépez. 

Mal Lara, por lo tanto, se dié cuenta perfecta de que los refranes de 
Medina del Campo, 1550, andaban atribufdos al Marqués y que las glosas 
que llevaban eran de otro autor desconocido. Y esta coleccién no la 
confundié con los Proverbios. Lo que es diffcil de explicar es la asevera- 
cién de que la colecvién contenfa unos trescientos refranes. El error 
puede imputarse a un lapso del maestro sevillano o al hecho de no haber 


7Sbarbi sospeché atinadamente que la alusién a “la glosilla” en algunos 
autores de los siglos XVI y XVII era a los Refranes que llegé a conocer por la 
edicién de Valladolid, 1541. Monografia sobre los refranes . . ., Madrid, 1891, 
pags. 330, 346. 

® Phil. vulg., fol. 2 v., cols. 1-2. Liegan a unas setenta las glosas aducidas 
textualmente por Mal Lara, como hace en esta ocasién. 

® Sbarbi, Refranero gen. esp. 1, 79. 

10 Phil. vulg., fol. 101 v., col. 2. 

1 Amador de los Rios, Obras de Don Iitigo Lépez de Mendoza, Madrid, 1852, 
pag. 45; José Rogerio Sanchez, Los proverbios de D. Iitigo Lépez de Mendoza, 
Marqués de Santillana, Madrid, 1928, pag. 62. 
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contado el nimero de refranes, por lo que muy bien pudo haber dicho 
trescientos como quinientos o setecientos.”” 


Tocante a la paternidad de los Refranes que dizen las viejas tras el 
fuego,“ los argumentos de Cronan no me son convincentes. Contra que 
“‘Tiiigo Lépez de Mendoza by birth, by instinct, and by environment, was 
an aristocrat,” “ se podra argiiir que el Humanismo enaltecié, dentro de 
lo que consideraba la dignidad del hombre, lo popular." De otro modo 
no se llegarfa a una explicacién adecuada de la gran difusién de los re- 
franeros y romanceros. Santillana, precursor excelso del Humanismo 
espafiol, pudo, si, sentir desdén por los romances y cantares “‘infimos”’ y 
trovados “‘sin ningun orden, regla nin cuento,”’ como él mismo manifesté, 
quiz& porque no se ajustaban a la ordenada elegancia del soneto o del 


” Existen unos Refranes glosados desde principios del siglo XVI. Sbarbi 
afirmé que: “A esta obra aludian nuestros paremiégrafos cuando citaban la 
Glosa antigua.” (Monografia, 327.) La coleccién contiene unos 267 refranes 
en la edicién del Ref. gen. esp., VII. No creo que Mal Lara tuviese en mientes 
esta obra, cusndo aludia a lo de los trescientos refranes, porque ni explicitamente 
se refiré a ella, como hizo con todas sus fuentes paremiolégicas, ni un cotejo entre 
ella y La philosophia vulgar comprueba su uso en esta dltima. 

8 El bordoncillo de “‘ que dizen las viejas tras el fuego” es muy corriente y se 
encuentra con variantes muy usadas: “‘ensiemplos de la vieja.” (Paz y Melia, 
Homenaje a Menéndez y Pelayo, II, 72.) ‘Y no creais que es hablilla de viejas 
que nascié tras de los tizones lo que se escribe de aquel que habiendo sido criado 
con leche de puerca se zabullia en el cieno . . .” (Luis Vives, Instruccién de la 
mujer cristiana, tr. de Juan Justiniano, Zaragoza, 1539, ed. Signo, Madrid, 1936, 
pag. 20.) ‘De manera que no es hablilla de viejas lo que en este caso dize Sé- 
crates ...”’ (Erasmo, Enquiridién, ed. Bataillon, Madrid, 1932, pag. 167.) 
“Y si me bolviere a replicar diziendo que es cosa de poco tomo aver copilado dichos 
de viejas, engdfiase . . . Y si buelve porfiando que los usan viejas, noesassi . . .” 
(Pedro Vallés, Libro de refranes, Zaragoza, 1549, en el Prélogo del Autor.) ‘‘Lo 
qual esté metido en consejas de nifios y viejas.” (Phil. vulg., 1 v., col. 2.) ‘Es 
opinién de viejas.” (Jbid., 54 v., col. 2.) “Y assi dizen por acd las viejas que 

. .” (I[bid., 136 r., col. 1; 234 v., col. 1.) “Me conté un caso que a su padre — 
con sus hermanos le habia sucedido, que, a no contérmelo un hombre tan verda- 
dero como él, lo tuviera por conseja de aquéllas que las viejas cuentan el invierno 
al fuego.” (Quijote, ed. Clasicos Cast., IV, 122.) “Y aquellos que a ti te deben 
parecer profecias no son sino palabras de consejas o cuentos de viejas.” (Coloquio 
de los perros, ed. Cldsicos Cast., pag. 310; cfr. nota de Rodriguez Marin en su ed. 
del Quijote, Clasicos Cast., II, 162.) 

14 Cronan, op. cit., pag. 140. 

5 “Esta es la fos doble de este Jano del Renacimiento espajiol, que se da 
con doble perfil finisimo en Encina: humanismo, antigiiedad, sabiduria, Nebrija; 
pero también: popularismo, medievalismo, pastoral rustica y democratica.’’ 
(Valbuena, Literatura dramdtica espafiola, pag. 23.) “El Renacimiento rinde 
culto a lo popular, como objeto de reflexién, pero lo desdefia como sujeto operante. 
De todos modos, en Espafia, por el sesgo especial de nuestra historia, el humanismo 
pone fuerte acento en esta rehabilitacién del espiritu vulgar.” (Américo Castro, 
El pensamiento de Cervantes, 193; constltense también las pags. 195-212.) 
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endecasilabo, mas no desprecié est.ofas poéticas como las serranillas, de 
marcado arraigo popular y er jas que junté lo villano con lo cortesano. 
Por esto, habrdése que decir con Berkowitz: ‘‘ Until more direct and posi- 
tive proof to the contrary is discovered, it seems at least advisable to refer 
to the Refranes as ‘attributed’ to Santillana.” ** 


F. SAncnEz y EscriBano 
Connecticut College 


AGAIN CIL TEPIDUS, SPAN. PORT. TIBIO 


Proressor R. G. Kent? has explained the irregularity of develop- 
ment of CIL tépidus in the Hispanic Peninsula ? as due to a change of the 
tonic vowel to VL i under the influence of frigidus, which retained its 7 
only in the Peninsula (elsewhere frigidus > *frigidus, under the influence 
of rigidus). This is an ingenious explanation which has found some 
acceptance.’ 

Objection has been offered to this suggestion, however, by Professor 
E. H. Tuttle,‘ who maintains that the developments of tépidus can be con- 
sidered ‘normal formations without the help of outside influence’ in both 
Spanish and Portuguese. 

In Portuguese, the development of a Classical Latin tonic é is: CIL 
é > VL ¢; when this ¢ is followed by a relatively late Romance yod, such 
as we have here, one of two things happens: either VL ¢ > Pt. e, and the 
yod falls, or VL ¢ > Pt. ¢, and the yod remains.® In Pt. tibio, the yod is 
still present, therefore it cannot have closed the preceding vowel and 
fallen. Accordingly, the i of Pt. tibio cannot have come from CIL é. If 
we assume CIL é or i > VL e, the situation is not much better. When 
VL e is followed by such a yod, either it becomes Pt. 7, and the yod falls, or 
the e remains ¢ and the yod remains. But the yod is still present in Pt. 
tibio, so it cannot have closed ¢ to i and fallen. Accordingly, the ¢ of Pt. 
tibio cannot be traced back to any of the vowels é, é, i. The only re- 
maining possibility is the 7 suggested by Professor Kent. 

In Spanish, the possibilities are similar. The normal development is 
CIL é > VL ¢; when this VL ¢ is followed by a yod, diphthongization is 
prevented, and the vowel closes to Sp. ¢.’ But Sp. tibio has i, so this 


16 The Romanic Review, 1925, XVI, 72, nota 4. 

1 Language, 1937, XIII, 145-146. 

? That is, whereas Fr. titde, Ital. tiepido, etc., indicate a tonic CIL é, Sp. Pt. 
tibio seem to indicate CIL 7. 

%E.g. in E. B. Williams, From Latin to Portuguese, Philadelphia, 1938, 
§ 34.3.A. 

4In Modern Language Review, 1938, X XXIII, 52. 

5 Williams, Lat. to Port., § 91.1. 

* Williams, loc. cit. 

7R. Menéndez Pidal, Manual de gramdtica histérica espaiiola, Madrid, 1934, 
§ 10.3. 
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cannot have been the development. If, for the tonic é of tépidum, we 
substitute a hypothetical @ or i, then the process is more consistent with 
the usual formulations: CIL é, or i > VL e; when followed by yod, VL 
¢ > Sp. 1.8 

This would give us, as the only possible etymon for Pt. tibio, a Latin 
*tipidum, and as possible etyma for Sp. tibio, Latin *tipidum or *tépidum. 
Neither of the latter two forms can well be explained by analogy or con- 
tamination with other attested words, and both are anomalous by com- 
parison with the Portuguese etymon which we have just established. 

How much more reasonable, therefore, to adopt, for the Spanish word 
as well as for the Portuguese, the etymon *tipidum, thus getting one which 
is the same for both languages, and one which can be explained by the 
influence of frigidum, as Professor Kent suggests. 


J. H. D. Aten, Jr. 
University of Illinois 


§ Menéndez Pidal, Manual, § 11.1; § 11.2. 





REVIEWS 


Historia del arte dramdtico en Lima durante el virreinato. I. Siglos XVI 
y XVII. Por Guillermo Lohmann Villena. Universidad Catélica 
del Pert, Instituto de Investigaciones Histéricas, Biblioteca Histérica 
Peruana, Vol. III, Lima, 1941: 271 pages. 


In recent years the history of the colonial theater of Hispanic America 
has received increasing attention and the resulting studies of varying 
length and seriousness have not only demonstrated that there actually 
was a theater in the Spanish Indies—a fact not always acknowledged— 
but that its development closely resembled and paralleled that of the 
Peninsula. These studies have made it abundantly clear that residence 
in viceregal capitals and even in more outlying centers did not preclude 
opportunities to indulge the national passion for dramatic spectacles. 
These partial investigations, moreover, have shown that the great Spanish 
dramatists had a following in the remote possessions of the Crown possi- 
bly greater than at home. But no other study of the history of the 
colonial theater has made these facts clearer or established them with such 
irrefutable authority as the work under review which is the best and most 
thorough piece of research yet done on the subject. Indeed, Sr. Lohmann 
has, in considerable measure, done for the colonial theater of Peru what 
two great scholars did for the contemporary theater of Spain. By sys- 
tematic searching and patient deciphering of colonial notarial records pre- 
served in various repositories of Lima he has assembled a rich collection 
of materials similar to those contained in the indispensable Nuevos datos 
acerca del histrionismo espafiol of Pérez Pastor. Taking the next step, Sr. 
Lohmann has derived from these data a detailed and coherent account of 
the early theater of the City of the Kings which resembles, in many re- 
spects, the notable work, The Spanish Stage in the Time of Lope de Vega, 
of Rennert. 

Only the story of the sixteenth and seventeenth century limefio 
theater, or actually a century and a half when Spanish dramatic art was 
genuinely and spontaneously Spanish, is told here. The advent of Italian 
operatic and French influences, felt particularly in the eighteenth century, 
presents a different tale to be recounted presumably in a second volume or 
continuation, thus fulfilling the promise of the title of the work under re- 
view. The present monograph is divided into three parts: “‘ La Alborada,” 
covering the years from 1535 to 1601; “‘El Mediodia,” from 1601 to 1652; 
and ‘El Creptsculo,” from 1652 to 1699. The first section describes in 
three chapters the rude beginnings associated with the solemnization of 
the Corpus Christi; the rise of the first “‘maestro del arte cémico,” 
Francisco de Morales; the first public theater in Lima, opened only a few 
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years after the inauguration of the Corral de la Cruz and the Corral del 
Principe in Madrid; and, at the end of the century, the formation of a 
theatrical company in the viceregal capital which included the attractive 
Micaela de Lujan, beloved of Lope de Vega. f 

The turn of the century ushered in the great period of Spanish drama 
in Peru as well as in the Peninsula. The five chapters of the section ‘El 
Mediodfa”’ relate the lively story of competing stock-companies and of the 
actors composing them who played to full houses the latest comedias of 
Spanish playwrights and, occasionally, of local dramatists, or who traveled 
over the vast reaches of the viceroyalty to bring the drama to such remote 
centers as Cuzco, Potos{, and Trujillo. We are given in great detail the 
rivalries of autores de comedias and their corrales, and we follow the 
fortunes of these enterprising managers and the groups of actors, some of 
whom had graced the boards of theaters in Madrid, Seville, and Mexico 
City before coming to Lima. The records show that energetic women 
such as Ana Morillo and Marfa del Castillo, the latter better known as La 
Empedradora, outliving several husbands, came in due course to dominate 
the theater business of the viceregal capital and to assemble in the 
process tidy fortunes. 

The four chapters of the final section deal with the decline and decay 
of the theater in Peru during the second half of the seventeenth century, 
thus faithfully reflecting the parallel course of events in the Peninsula. 
The progressive deterioration in the quality of dramatic literature 
coincided with the gradual disappearance of talented actors whose inter- 
pretations had contributed so much to awakening the passionate devotion 
of the Spanish colonial to the theater. As the gate-receipts dropped off 
the corrales fell on evil days, and even the structures themselves became 
dangerous for lack of repairs. The erection in 1662 of a sumptuous 
Coliseo in Lima had little effect in reviving the moribund art—and busi- 
ness—during the remaining decades of the century. Thus the theater in 
Peru as in the Peninsula tended to parallel the trajectory of the political 
evolution of Spain from the bright beginnings of Philip II’s reign to the 
dismal finale of the last Habsburg. The accession of the Bourbons to the 
Spanish throne marked a distinct epoch in the cultural as well as the 
political history of Spain and its Indies, and a definite break in Spanish 
art and social life. 

This monograph, then, deals with what might be termed the Habsburg 
phase of the colonial theater. Each of its chapters is followed by ex- 
tensive notes with citations mainly of the abundant manuscript material 
which the author unearthed; some of these documents are quoted at 
length or reproduced in full in the body of the narrative. There are also 
important addenda to this volume, including, in alphabetical order, a list 
of titles of plays mentioned. (It is regrettable that the author did not 
also add the names of the dramatists where possible, since he usually does 
so in the references scattered throughout his book.) An excellent index 
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of names is provided, and the text of three seventeenth century documents 
relating to the limefio theater is reproduced. Of especial interest and 
utility is a “‘Registro de Actores,” arranged alphabetically and with 
available biographical facts, thus serving as a sort of “‘Who’s Who” of the 
acting profession in early colonial Peru. 

The notarial records have thus proven to be admirable sources of much 
miscellaneous information not all of which is reported or pointed out in 
this review; it is surprising how much light is shed on cultural history by 
such prosaic materials. Sr. Lohmann’s documents, though very re- 
warding in this respect, all too seldom give the titles of plays performed. 
Just why colonial chroniclers in general usually omit such interesting 
details is not easy to explain and the lack is exasperating. But his records 
do supply such information in a minority of cases and in a few instances 
give titles of comedias, even by Spanish dramatists, now unknown. They 
may, therefore, serve as clues to other investigators. In practically no 
case, however, do the author’s sources permit him to identify the many 
entremeses, sainetes, mojigangas, bailes, etc., inseparably associated with 
the performance of comedias. On the other hand, Sr. Lohmann has been 
able to throw more light on obscure or completely unknown colonial 
dramatists who supplied a small share of the script used by the actors of 
local stock-companies, and he has shown that these forgotten writers were 
not uncommon in viceregal Peru. 

To sum up, we have in Sr. Lohmann’s monograph the most exhaustive 
and revealing investigation yet made of the colonial theater of Peru; it is 


an admirable example of solid research based on hitherto unexploited 
sources, and of careful organization of data uncovered. It will be read 
with interest by students of the cultural and literary history of Hispanic 
America who will eagerly await a sequel bringing the story of the limefio 
theater down to the time of the beginning of the republican era and 
perhaps farther. 


Irving A. LEONARD 
Brown University 


An Outline History of Spanish American Literature. By a Committee con- 
sisting of E. Herman Hespelt, Chairman and Editor, Irving A. 
Leonard, John T. Reid, John E. Englekirk, John A. Crow. (Instituto 
Internacional de Literatura Iberoamericana.) New York, F. 8. 
Crofts & Co., 1941. xx + 170 pages. 


In view of its sponsorship and authors, this volume will be widely 
looked-to by teachers of Spanish American literature. At first glance, 
the plan seems an attractive one: each committee member has contributed 
a section on a different period (a brief ‘Introductory Summary,” followed 
by a classified list of authors with brief sketches and bibliographical 
references). But upon examination, the book proves to contain many 
serious flaws. These range from the actual obscuring or omission of some 








masterpiece. 


most important colonial critic, Juan Espinosa Medrano (“El Lunarejo’’) 
whose famous A pologético en favor de Don Luis de Géngora is considered 
today one of the best essays in praise of culteranismo; when, on the 
other hand, he has included the admittedly-minor Peralta, who is 
interesting chiefly as a savant, and whose writings represent the worst 
in gongoristic bad taste. 

Similarly, Mr. Hespelt, writing on ‘The Nineteenth Century before 
Modernism,” all but ignores Sarmiento and his great book Facundo. 
To this outstanding work (Mr. Englekirk cites it on page 144, as an 
example of an American “‘classic’’), Mr. Hespelt dedicates an oblique 
sentence and a half: ‘But other works of the period are also a valuable 
part of the world’s literary heritage. Isaacs’ idyllic novel, the essays 
of Montalvo, and Sarmiento’s Facundo have intrinsic as well as historical 
interest and continue to be read for their own sake’ (p. 48). In the 
items on separate authors, Sarmiento receives hardly more space than 
“Plécido”’ (whose chief claim to fame is that he was shot by the Span- 
iards); and the one page he does get is almost entirely concerned with 
his biography, mentioning Facundo in less than a half-sentence, after a 
series of relatively unimportant titles. 

Coming now to the treatment of general movements, one finds that 
the nineteenth century has, for no apparent reason, been cut “across 
the grain” into three chronological sections. The first of these is 


of the leading writers, to the blurring of main literary currents, to incon- 
sistencies of form, to plain factual errors. 

Thus, in the opening section, Mr. Leonard, writing on ‘‘The Colonial 
Period,” has slighted (whether by accident or design) probably the 
greatest literary figure of colonial times—Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz. 
His introduction dismisses her with this single negative sentence: ‘‘ The 
contagion of such excessively bad taste spread even to that inspired 
genius, Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz” (p. 6). And in his list, he has 
given her a brief paragraph—actually shorter than his sketches of the 
far less important Balbuena, Caviedes, or Sigiienza y Géngora—con- 
taining only these words of scant commendation: ‘The greatest !yric 
poet . . . of the colonial period. . . . She wrote poems and even plays 
of a sacred nature, occasionally rising high above the literary abuses 
and gongoristic habits of her time” (p. 19). This reviewer wonders on 
what personal criterion Mr. Leonard based this judgment—when all 
critics, from Menéndez y Pelayo (who did not fully appreciate Sor 
Juana) down to Ermilo Abreu Gémez and Dorothy Schons, have agreed 
that her religious lyrics are so free of literary affectation that they seem 
to belong to the sixteenth rather than the seventeenth century, and that 
her delicate poems of worldly love contain only occasional intricacies. 
And the one poem where she is most gongoristic, Primero suefio, far 
from being associated with “literary abuses” is generally ranked as a 
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It is also odd that Mr. Leonard has entirely omitted the 
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Mr. Reid’s “‘The Period of Struggle for Independence’’; and it is a 
puzzle to know why a separate section should have been devoted to a 
period which included so few writers of any note. They can, quite 
literally, be counted on the fingers of one hand: in prose, Lizardi for his 
picaresque novel; in poetry, only one great figure, Heredia, and two 
lesser ones, Olmedo and Andrés Bello. Indeed one soon discovers that 
Mr. Reid’s author-list of nine pages contains four pages of writers with 
little or no literary value. On pages 38-40, for instance, are three 
insignificant writers dignified with the caption “Representative authors 
of heroic poetry’’—actually including the Argentine ‘‘Himno nacional” 
(the poor one for which a better was later substituted) as suggested 
reading; next comes a page on Monteagudo, who is not usually considered 
a literary figure (one wonders why he should be accounted more important 
than Moreno, who is wisely omitted). Possibly Bolfvar’s name should 
be left in, out of deference to his historical role—which makes him the 
only justifiable addition to the four worthwhile names mentioned above. 

But it is in Mr. Hespelt’s ““‘The Nineteenth Century . . . (1826- 
1888)"’ that this chronological cross-slicing of movements results in real 
confusion. The nineteenth century in Spanish American literature is 
remarkable for the fact that many different currents (often diametrically 
opposed to one another) existed side by side, and appeared in various 
countries at various times, and often outlasted the introduction of new 
tendencies. The problem of making these movements intelligible to 
the student is a knotty one; but the chronological approach only makes 
matters worse. Thus, Mr. Hespelt discusses the beginning of ‘‘costum- 
brista’’ realism—but the bulk of the realists are in the next chapter 
where they serve to complicate the presentation of modernism. He 
discusses the end of neoclassicism—but the bulk of the neoclassicists are 
in the preceding chapter. 

To modernism itself, Mr. Crow (in his section ‘ Modernism— 
Realism”) has devoted adequate space, and he has given a fuller treat- 
ment of Darfo than of other authors. But nowhere does he give any 
hint—let alone a clear statement—of the specific contribution of modern- 
ism and its influence in the history of Spanish, as well as Spanish Ameri- 
can, literature. He limits his remarks to a few qualified statements, 
that ‘modernism repeated for Spanish America of the late nineteenth 
century what Gongorism had done for Spain of the Golden Age” (p. 79), 
and that when modernism “‘lost its appeal, it left behind an expanded 
horizon and a freshness, youth, exuberance, and vitality of both language 
and ideas which characterize the Spanish American literature of today” 
(pp. 79-80); while he goes a little farther regarding the influence of the 
final New-Worldism of the movement: “‘the Galatean statue . . . now 
comes to life and breathes its new-found native soul into all twentieth- 
century Spanish American literature, with effects that reach back to 
Spain and France’—as though this American phase were the chief 
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contribution of the movement. It would seem that the student deserves 
to be told the main contribution of modernism more directly and 
forcefully. 

Coming now to the Outline History as a whole, one finds in it the 
same lack of perspective which characterizes the separate sections. 
This results primarily from the fact that the main figures have not been 
given proportional space in the lists of authors, while far too much space 
has been devoted to minor writers: for example, the notice on Bartolomé 
Mitre (who does not properly belong in a history of literature) is twice 
as long as that on the great Sor Juana; Rubén Darfo receives only three 
pages (including his bibliographical references), while the aforementioned 
independence-period poetasters receive two and a quarter pages. Mat- 
ters are not improved by the plan of putting asterisks (** and *) before 
the more important authors, for these stars are not always distributed 
judiciously. — 

A final word about details: One could wish that more consistency 
had been followed in the form of the five sections. Thus, the first three 
outlines contain only captions; the fourth is interspersed with brief 
explanatory paragraphs; and the fifth is interspersed with entire pages 
of discussion. The style of lettering and numbering in the fifth outline 
is different from the preceding four; and in the third outline, all captions 
are in English, except the one on page 61, which is in Spanish. Factual 
errors also appear.’ 

In sum, the five authors of this volume—by neglecting certain major 
figures, by omitting to define certain genres adequately, by attempting 
to divide chronologically a century which admittedly (cf., e.g., page 46, 
paragraph two) did not have a chronological development, by devoting 
excessive space to minor and unimportant figures in the outlines—have 
presented a distorted picture of Spanish American literature. 


Heten Ranp ParisH 
University of California 


El cuento popular hispano-americano y la literatura. By Maria Rosa 


Lida. Instituto de Cultura Latino-Americana, Buenos Aires, 1941: 
86 pages. 


Sefiorita Lida has produced an excellent little guide for the student 
who is interested in gaining a rapid comprehension of the significance of 


1 E.g., the map on p. 4 has the name “Orellano” conspicuously placed in its 
centre; this is no simple misprint, as the same “Orellano” appears in the legends. 
These legends also say ‘‘ Mendoza and Ayolas, 1534”’—which should read 1534— 
1536, Ayolas having made his penetration into the Chaco Boreal in ’36, after 
Mendoza had left for Spain; and “Irala, about 1548,” which should read 1547- 
1549, these dates being perfectly authenticated. Again, under Azuela, an “edi- 
tion”’ of his is given as: Los caciques and Las moscas (1917), Mexico, La Razén, 
1931. Los caciques was first published in 1917, in 80 pages; and Las moscas and 
Domitilo quiere ser diputado in 1918, in 196 pages. 
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folklore motives in the literatures of cultured societies. Her work is 
accurate and precise. It is designed as an elementary work, calculated 
to acquaint non-professional folklorists with the ceaseless interplay 
between formal literature and literature of the folk. 

The first section of the book, ‘El cuento popular en la literatura 
grecorromana,”’ treats a subject which has been adequately covered in 
English, but it has the value of establishing parallels between folk 
motives found in classical works and those found in the popular tradition 
of Hispano-America. Most interesting of these parallels is that which 
links the tale of Jason and the golden fleece with a folktale of Chile.’ 

Of greater interest to Hispanists is the section entitled El cuento 
popular en la literatura espafiola. Sefiorita Lida excludes from her study 
one of the most fecund repositories of folk motives, that of the literary 
cuentos; and she begins with an analysis of the Cantigas of Alfonso the 
Learned, which might well have been omitted because the folk motives 
of the Cantigas belong principally to the province of legend, a separate 
entity in the science of folklore. Also I think she would have done well 
to have omitted her discussion of the folk motives found in the Romancero. 
The Romancero, as one of the greatest monuments to the popular genius 
of any nation, deserves and needs more than two and a half pages to 
present plausibly any idea of its folkloric content. 

The Quijote is treated much more satisfactorily. The story of the 
goats (I, 20), already known to mediaeval Europe through the Disciplina 
clericalis and other collections, is found in Argentina, Chile, Puerto Rico, 
and Andalucia, where it flourishes today in folk prose and poetry. 

By far the most admirable part of Sefiorita Lida’s study is her treat- 
ment of Lope de Vega, who, as a paragon among literary men for having 
reflected the customs, the thinking, and the philosophy of the folk, 
furnishes much of interest to the folklorist. Among Lope’s plays which 
are based largely on folk fiction, Don Juan de Castro is especially notable 
for having united many narrative motives which still circulate today 
with undiminished vigor. Particularly keen is Sefiorita Lida’s discrimi- 
nation between genuine folk themes and literary fabrications which are 
often difficult to distinguish in the comedias of Lope. 

El cuento hispanoamericano yy la tradicién literaria europea, the third 
section of the study, offers interesting examples of South American 
folktales which preserve the essential outlines of tales circulated among 
the folk since ancient times. 

The chief fault to be found in this study is its diffuseness. While 
the title would indicate that Sefiorita Lida is concerned only with 
indicating motives common to Hispanic American cuentos and to formal 
literatures, the authoress sometimes points out the literary use of general 
folk motives without indicating whether there are any Spanish American 
parallels. The task of undertaking to survey all the folk motives in the 


1 Ramon A. Laval, Cuentos populares en Chile, Santiago, 1925, no. 16. 
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literatures covered by this study is far too great to be accomplished in 
so short a treatment. However, the work is valuable in that it gives 
non-professional folklorists an overall perspective of the relationship 
between erudite and folk creations which are likely to be particularly 
akin in Spanish culture. For folklorists and Hispanists the study would 
be of much greater value as a reference work if the motives discussed 
were classified according to Stith Thompson’s Motif-Index of Folk 
Literature. 


Raymonp R. MacCurpy 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


El espatiol en Santo Domingo. Por Pedro Henriquez Urefia. (Instituto 
de Filologia de la Universidad de Buenos Aires: Biblioteca de Dialec- 
tologia Hispanoamericana, t. V.) Casa editora Coni, Buenos Aires, 
1940: 301 pags. 


Un nuevo volumen que viene a enriquecer la notable coleccién de 
Dialectologia Hispanoamericana que dirige don Amado Alonso. El Sr. 
Henrfquez Urefia, que tan distinguido lugar ocupa en la investigacién y 
critica literarias, habia tratado también de materias lingiifsticas relativas 
a América en varios estudios importantes ' antes de publicar la presente 
obra. Sus viajes por ios pafses del mundo hispdnico, con largas residen- 
cias, y su conocimiento directo del habla de muchos de ellos, le capacitan 
singularmente para salvar el escollo en que han fracasado otros dialecté- 
logos: el de atribuir a un pafs particular, como formas t{fpicas de su len- 
guaje, voces y expresiones que se encuentran también en otras regiones. 

Varias veces se ha hecho la divisién de zonas del idioma espafiol en 
América. Pero sélo ahora, con bastantes estudios ya de dialectologia 
hispanoamericana, se pueden sefialar esas zonas con exactitud. Y es el 
Sr. Henrfquez Urefia quien en el presente libro (pags. 29-30), de manera 
precisa y razonada, marca la distribucién geogrdfica del espafiol en Amé- 
rica. Una de esas zonas es la del Mar Caribe (que ademas de Cuba, 
Santo Domingo y Puerto Rico, incluye gran parte de Venezuela y la 
costa atlantica de Colombia), y toda la cual “‘se distingue por el sabor 
fuertemente castellano de su vocabulario y de su sintaxis, en combina- 
cién con una fonética que se asemeja mds a la andaluza que a la caste- 
llana” (pég. 40). Agrega a continuacién que esta zona “coincide, en la 
base castiza de su léxico y su construccién, con Lima y Bogotd, ciudades 
que en la zona andina representan el grado sumo del sabor castellano . . .” 

Resalta el aire antiguo que caracteriza al espafiol de Santo Domingo, 
con sus abundantes expresiones tradicionales. Aun se conservan allf en 
circulacién arcafsmos léxicos tales como aina, catar, dizque, y arcaismos de 


1 La lengua en Santo Domingo, en Revista de Libros, Madrid, III (1919); 
Observaciones sobre el espafiol en América, en RFE, VIII (1921), XVII (1930), 
XVIII (1931); Sobre el problema del andalucismo dialectal de América, en el Anejo 
I de la Bibl. de Dialectologia Hispanoamericana, Buenos Aires, 1932. 
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forma por el estilo de atanto, celebro, dende, etc. Muchas de esas ex- 
presiones arcaicas subsisten en otros pafses hispdnicos, se encuentran 
aisladas y sueltas en tal o cual regién, pero en ninguna se podra reunir, 
segin el Sr. Henrfquez Urefia, un vocabulario de arcaismos que iguale en 
nimero a los que se oyen normalmente en Santo Domingo. Atribuye 
muchos rasgos arcaicos, en parte, al hecho de haber sido la primera colonia 
espafiola de América. Su niicleo de colonizadores, relativamente nume- 
roso, se formé alli en los quince afios que siguieron al descubrimiento. Y 
este grupo fué el que establecié y mantuvo, frente a los colonizadores que 
llegaron mds tarde de la Penfnsula, la base lingiifstica de laisla. ‘‘Asf se 
explica la supervivencia, en Santo Domingo, de palabras o formas medie- 
vales que en el siglo XVI eran ya arcaicas o al menos obsolescentes, como 
el pronombre ge, los sustantivos conocencia o confisién o cris, los verbos 
catar, creder, veder y crebar, los adverbios aina y atanto” (pdg. 41). - Se- 
fiala, como signo del influjo de la cultura colonial en el lenguaje, el uso 
regular del pronombre tt% y de las formas verbales que lo acompafian, 
mientras en otros muchos pafses de América se impuso el vos con acom- 
pafiamiento irregular de formas pronominales y de formas verbales; 
también, la supervivencia del futuro de subjuntivo entre la gente culta. 

Tratando del sistema fonético de la isla, el autor hace notar curiosa- 
mente que, mientras la entonacién de los demds hispanoamericanos 
parece estar, en general, en un registro agudo y con cadencias finales 
dulces, “la entonacién del habla culta en Santo Domingo tiene como 
caracteristica el registro grave"’ (pdg. 150). Si el vocabulario es pre- 
dominantemente castellano castizo, con muchas formas arcaicas, la 
fonética tiene peculiares semejanzas con la de Andalucfa. En cuanto ala 
morfologia, apenas se aparta de los usos normales del espafiol, y la sin- 
taxis esla misma. Respecto al influjo del tafno, la lengua indfgena, en el 
habla espafiola de la isla, declara que fué muy escaso. La poblacién 
autéctona se mezclé con la peninsular y abandoné su propio idioma; antes 
de mediar el siglo XVI ya estaba la lengua indfgena a punto de ex- 
tinguirse. 

Junto a la rica documentacién del habla actual de Santo Domingo, 
con largas listas de voces, de expresiones y de formas sintdcticas, tenemos 
también en esta obra un verdadero tesoro de antiguos textos espafioles 
para ilustrar aquellas voces arcaicas 0 castizas que se conservan atin en el 
lenguaje de la isla. Y esto redobla naturalmente el interés y la utilidad 
del libro. Un completo registro de palabras facilita su consulta. 

La obra del Sr. Henrfquez Urefia, en verdad notable, podrd servir de 
modelo a quienes le sigan en estos estudios. Su riqueza de datos y de 
consideraciones doctrinales sugerirén al lector muchos puntos de vista 
nuevos, junto a la gran ensefianza que de todo el libro se desprende. 

Perm{ftame ahora su ilustre autor algunas sencillas observaciones. 
Cuando él habla de ‘“‘expresiones envejecidas o que van envejeciendo 
fuera de Santo Domingo” (pag. 57), entendemos naturalmente que se 
refiere al resto del mundo hispdnico. Y luego en su lista encontramos 
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muchas expresiones que no estén envejecidas en Espafia en la acepcién 
con que las registra el autor: agonia, alcuza, alfefiique, alferecia, alifafes, 
arrapiezo, atajo, atollarse, brete, cabezudo, cansado, cencerrada, derrum- 
badero, dilatarse, enconarse, escampar, galano, liar, malmirado, memorias, 
etc., ete.—Cuquear “se conoce en Espafia’”’ (pég. 198), en efecto, aunque 
no la registre el diccionario académico, pero no en la acepcién de ‘pro- 
vocar,’ como en Santo Domingo, Cuba, Puerto Rico y Venezuela, sino en 
la de ‘obrar taimadamente.’ —jCémo nol, afirmacién enfdtica, téngola, 
contra la opinién del autor (pdég. 238), como usual hoy en Espafia.—Y 
tan corriente como en el habla popular de Santo Domingo es en la popular 
de Espafia la mala ordenacién de los procliticos me se y te se. Estas 
combinaciones deben de hallarse, mds o menos extendidas, en la lengua 
infantil y la popular de todo el mundo hispdnico. Es tendencia natural, 
en mi opinién, poner delante el pronombre me o te, el mds expresivo, el 
que mds identifica, y detrds el oblicuo o reflejo se. Influye ademas en 
ello el orden regular de la combinacién frecuentisima de dativo y acusativo 
(me lo dijeron, te la trajeron), de acusativo y dativo (te me encomendé) y de 
dos acusativos reflejos (te le humillaste). 

En el capitulo de la morfologfa le ser4 diffcil al lector frecuentemente 
saber cudles formas da el autor por peculiares del espafiol de Santo 
Domingo o por comunes del espafiol general. Unas veces lo especifica, y 
otras no. Por ejemplo, cuando en la enumeracién de los sufijos -ado, -ada, 
“los mds productivos en Santo Domingo”’ (pag. 181), sefiala los sustanti- 
vos despectivos del tipo espafiolada: animalada, burrada, caballada, 
cochinada, pendejada, salvajada, zoquetada, cubanada, dominicada, puerto- 
rriquefiada, yancada, etc., no hubiera holgado indicar que los seis primeros 
vocablos, exceptuando caballada, son corrientes también en Espafia, ya 
que hace una indicacién semejante en otros casos, v. gr., cocada “‘como 
en las demds Antillas, Venezuela y Colombia,” o abacorado ‘‘como en 
Venezuela.” 

“‘Existe la supersticién gramatical en Santo Domingo, como en toda 
América, de que allf se abusa de los diminutivos” (pdg. 192). Pero 
jes una supersticién? 4No es una realidad en la mayor parte de América, 
si no en toda ella, con respecto a Castilla? No creo haber ofdo jamds en 
la Peninsula diminutivos como ahorita, apenitas, adiosito, afuerita, etc., 
etc. La abundancia de diminutivos en gerundios, participios y adverbios 
paréceme que impresiona a los espafioles, en general, como una de las 
caracteristicas mds distintivas del habla americana. 

Plausible hubiera sido un mayor desarrollo, y mds abundante docu- 
mentacién, de la influencia africana, la supuesta y la real, en el lenguaje 
de Santo Domingo. En cuanto al sistema fonético de la isla, admitiré 
quizdés un estudio mds extenso y riguroso, pero tal como lo presenta el 
autor tiene claridad y precisién, y aventaja mucho a cuanto hemos lefdo 
anteriormente sobre la pronunciacién dominicana. 

A la copiosa lista de textos antiguos con que se autorizan expresiones 
y formas arcaicas o castizas del habla actual de la isla, pueden agregarse 
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los siguientes: adonde, Villegas, Eréticas, Clds. Cast., pag. 128; atapar, 
Graciaén, Crit., I, ix, III, x; defensi6én, Sancho de Mufién, Celestina, ed. 
Madrid, 1918, pég. 41; desculpada, A. Hurtado de Mendoza, Obras, ed. 
Madrid, 1728, pag. 88 d; dispierto, ibid., pag. 57 d; huiga, Vitridn, Memo- 
rias de Commines, Amberes, 1643, I, 406, Gracidn, Obras, Madrid, 1664, 
I, 470; humido, A. H. de Mendoza, op. cit., 86 d; inmoble, Jéuregui, BA E, 
XLII, 104 a, Cast. Solérzano, Gardufia de Sev., Clés. Cast., pag. 82, 
Gracidn, Crit., I, ii, iv, ix, III, viii; niervo, Gaspar de Baeza, Elogios de 
Jovio, Granada, 1568, fol. 70 r.; pantasma, Espinel, Marcos de Obr., III, 
vi; pel6n, Correas, Vocabulario, pag. 628 b, que explica la voz; pelota (en), 
Jerénimo de Alcal4, BA EZ, XVIII, 547 6; pintiparado, Mira de Amescua, 
BAE, XLV, 95 ¢c; propinco, Gaspar de Baeza, op. cit., fol. 113 r.; retular y 
retulante, Jerénimo de Alcala, loc. cit., pag. 495 b; reyéndose, A. H. de 
Mendoza, op. cit., pag. 37 d; riguridad, Mexia de la Cerda, BA EZ, XLIII, 
400 b, Salustio del Poyo, BA #, XLIII, 478 a, Guillén de Castro, ed. Acad., 
I, 122 b; talanquera, Gracidn, Obras, Il, 377 a; vaguear, ibid., 355 b; 
vaguido, Guillén de Castro, ed. Acad., I, 124 6, Mira de Amescua, BA E, 
XLV, 77 a; (vente) trenta, Vitridn, op. cit., 1, 347; zurujano, P. Riva- 
deneyra, BAE, LX, 13 6, 14a. En la lista de refranes podrin también 
autorizarse los que siguen: Es més el ruido, etc. (pag. 99), Herndn 
Niifiez, Refranes, Lérida, 1621, fol. 68 v., Oudin, Refranes, Paris, 1609, 
pag. 120; Lo que no se va en lagrimas, etc. (pag. 101), variante del que 
trae Herndn Nijfiez, fol. 65 r.; El ojo del amo, etc. (pdg. 113), Oudin, 
op. cit., pag. 78. 
M. Romera-NavARRO 


University of Pennsylvania 
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A Catalogue of Spanish Periodicals in Toronto. Compiled by Milton A. 
Buchanan. (University of Toronto Studies, Philology and Literature 
Series, No. 13.) The University of Toronto Press, Toronto, Canada, 
1941: 20 pages. 


Scholars in the field of modern languages have for some years felt 
an ever-increasing need for taking stock of the materials available. 
Professor Buchanan’s brief catalogue is a step in the direction of meeting 
that need. It is in two parts: a Bibliografia, listing books and articles 
related to the study of periodicals (71 titles), and the Catdlogo de 
Periédicos, listing periodical publications—newspapers, magazines, and 
scholarly journals (307 titles). Approximately a third of the items are 
in the author’s private collection; the remainder are in the collection of 
the University of Toronto; both collections may be consulted at the 
University library. In these collections there are many rare publications, 
and for a surprisingly large number there are complete files. Catalogues 
like the present one serve the double purpose of indicating, not only 
where to look for a particular item, but also where not to look. 


G. G. LaGrone 


Handbook of Latin American Studies: 1940. (No. 6.) Edited for the 
Committee on Latin American Studies of the American Council of 
Learned Societies by Miron Burgin. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1941: xvi + 571 pages. 


Hispanists will note with satisfaction that the “critical analysis of 
the success of the Handbook in terms of its objectives,” announced by 
Dr. Lewis Hanke in last year’s volume, has fully justified continuation 
of the Handbook, and that it may be regarded as having passed from its 
initial period of “experimentation and growth”’ into a ‘“‘second epoch”’ 
of—we hope—firmly established existence. The new editor, Miron 
Burgin, has introduced no changes in the scope or general make-up of 
the volume, with the exception of an expansion of the Index to include 
institutional authors. There have been some changes on the editorial 
board. Only one of these affects the studies which concern readers of 
the Hispanic Review: Angel Rosenblatt assumes for the first time re- 
sponsibility for the section on Spanish American Language. 


O. H. G. 
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Estudio histérico sobre la censura gubernativa en Espafia: 1800-1833. 
Por Angel Gonzdlez Palencia. Tipograffa de Archivos, Madrid, 
1934-35-41: vol. I, clxxxviii + 292; vol. II, 360; vol. III, 316 paginas. 


Ha utilizado el autor los expedientes tramitados por el Consejo de 
Castilla sobre licencias de impresién de libros desde el afio 1800 hasta 
fines del 1833, reanudando la investigacién de esta materia en el punto 
que la habfa dejado don Manuel Serrano y Sanz con su estudio de la 
censura de libros en el siglo XVIII. Y la termina en 1833 porque a 
principios del afio siguiente desaparecié la antigua legislacién de imprenta. 
Cubre asf uno de los perfodos mds agitados en el desarrollo de la vida 
cultural espafiola. Se estudia primero la legislacién de imprenta, y se 
examina luego su aplicacién en la prdctica: privilegios para exclusivas 
a los impresores, libros por suscripcién, exportacién de libros espajfioles, 
introduccién de libros extranjeros, impresiones fraudulentas, reim- 
presiones, propiedad literaria, traducciones, censura, etc. 

Contiene una precisa noticia de todos los libros censurados o pre- 
sentados al Consejo en demanda de licencia para su impresién. Cons- 
tituye, pues, una riqufsima bibliografia general de este perfiodo. Ava- 
loran la obra cinco {ndices: a) de autores y traductores; b) de editores 
y libreros; c) de censores, jueces de imprenta y otros funcionarios; 
d) de titulos de obras; y e) de lugares. 

M. R-N. 


Handbook of Hispanic Source Materials and Research Organizations in 
the United States. Edited by Ronald Hilton. With a Foreword by 
Herbert I. Priestly. The University of Toronto Press, Toronto, 
Canada, 1942: xiv + 441 paginas. 


Libro preparado bajo el patronato de The Bancroft Library de la 
Universidad de California. Es fruto de la colaboracién de bibliotecarios 
o individuos asociados a las instituciones que se registran, consigndndose 
en cada articulo el nombre de su autor. Abarca las colecciones de bellas 
artes, humanidades y ciencias sociales, con algunas de excepcional 
mérito en historia natural. Los articulos estén dispuestos por orden 
alfabético de Estados, y dentro de cada uno de ellos por orden de locali- 
dades. Un {indice general de nombres, instituciones y lugares facilita 
el manejo de la obra. 

Hallamos descripciones bastante detalladas y satisfactorias de muchas 
colecciones (Hispanic Society, American Museum of Natural History, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, Harvard University, Library of Congress, 
New York Public Library, etc.); otras tan incompletas como la de 
colecciones en la Universidad de Chicago; y falta enteramente la des- 
cripcién de algunas colecciones, como las de Columbia y Princeton. 

A pesar de sus lagunas, que promete el compilador llenar con un 
suplemento, es un manual meriturio y valioso, de consulta indispensable 
para quienes deseen conocer la distribucién de fondos hispdnicos de 


arte, letras y ciencias en los Estados Unidos. 
M. R-N. 





